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Conducted by Lawrence Durborow, Inc., Educa- 
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This Directory provides a wide choice of institutions 
offering professional or literary instruction in the arts 
of the theatre and allied subjects. Please write any 
of these schools for catalogs if you are interested. 

















MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
For 45 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 





FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 26th 





Catalogue describing all courses 


Room 152-G CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 














AMERICAN LABORATORY 
THEATRE « THEATRE ARTS 
INSTITUTE ¢ NEw YORK CITY 





222 East 54th Street Plaza 5100 

Next E1GHt Montus’ Course BéGINs OCTOBER IsT, 1929 
RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY : : : STAGE WorK 
MARIA OUSPENSKAYA : TECHNIQUE OF ACTING 





“To reach real solid success on the stage, one must have 
besides ability, real, thorough training. 

“In my opinion there is no one in America more qualified 
to teach this art than Madame Ouspenskaya, who teaches 
the same technique I had the privilege of receiving when I 
studied in the school of the Moscow Art Theatre.” 

ALLA NAZIMOVA, 











Technical Training in Voice Production, Ballet, Body Rhythm, 
Diction, Fencing 
For Information Apply to 


Mr. GEORGE BirRsE, GENERAL MANAGER 
222 East 54th Street, N. Y. C. Plaza 5100 


L____ 
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NES a4 ete 
PASADENA COMMUNITY 
PLAYHOUSE ASSOCIATION 


omplete course in all Dramatic Arts ivenina 
foguiar producing. theatre under cdnditions 
required bycommercial theatres. Stage rehearsals END 


GILMOR BROWN, 


Supervising Director. 


Write to CHARLES F. PRICKETT, Bus. Mgr. 
39 South El Molino Ave. sPasadena, California. 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 1 to August 10 
In beautiful Pasadena 


for 


DIRECTORS, TEACHERS 
and ADVANCED 
STUDENTS OF DRAMA 


Special Courses in 
Problems of Play Production 
Play Presentation Phonetics 
Expressive Movement 


Costume Design Scene Design 


Technical Work 


W rite to above address for 
Prospectus 


The | 


ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 


Studio of Acting and Dramatic Production 
124 East 40th Street New York City 


Training for the professional theatre. Two 
years” course under expert instructors. 
Special Saturday morning class for teachers 

and Little Theatre directors. 


Number of Students accepted limited. 


Subscription season of six plays for the 
advanced student players. 





Registrations accepted now for next season 
for October 1929—June 1930. 


Write for catalog 

















COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 
DRAMATICS and SPEECH 
Co-educational 
Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 
Fall Term Opens September 17th 


Courses 


Play Production — Pantomime — Story Telling — 
Speech—Phonetics—Voice—Stage Craft—Interpreta- 
tive Dancing—Appreciation of Literature. 
Best known College of its kind in Mid-West. 
Accredited 2, 3, and 4 yr. courses. Complete 
Training in Speech Arts. Homelike dormitory. 
40th year. ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 



































SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN 
THEATRE 














FACULTY 
Tuomas Woop STEVENS 
B. iden Payne Whitford Kane 
Mary Agnes Doyle Cloyd Head 
Aiphenso laneili and others 


Operating its own Theatre 
Thoroughly professional training in entire work of 
the theatre—production, acting, scene design, cos- 

tume and playwriting. 

Practical experience in Repertory 

ADMISSION BY COMPETITION—Apply new! 
Address Dept. TA fer free descriptive bulletin. 


KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


OEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO THEATRE 


810 West 73rd St. New York 
A COURSE IN ACTING 


All Rehearsals and Stage Tech- 
nique with Miss Irvine personally. 
Work sponsored by Eva Le Galli- 
enne, Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, Edith 
Wynne Matthison. 


Teacher of Alice Brady. 
Fall session begins October 7th. 
Write for Catalogue 
Telephone: Endicott 8345 ’ 


























DORIS HUMPHREY 


CHARLES WEIDMAN 
V 


Instruction in the 
Art of the Dance 


9 eaSt 59 
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A Complete School of The Theater 


Practical Education for Career or Culture in 


DRAMA and EXPRESSION 


Curricula covers all phases of acting art—Speech, Technique of Acting, Pantomime, 
Mechanics of Theater, Pageantry, Direction, Costuming, Dancing, etc., Students appear in 
productions of College Stock Company and Players’ Guild. There is a special class for 
playwriting and a Workshop Theater in which original efforts find production. 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 4 


Dormitory Send for Year Book Address All Communications to the School 

















‘*Rhythm in the Theatre Arts”’ HELEN FORD STAFFORD 


ELSA FINDLAY 
RONNY JOHANSSON ACTING 


JOHN MARTIN THEORY — PRACTICE 














vicabigeati RHYTHMIC MovEMENT . hight _ a . ian 
a arnegie Hall-Mez ante 
-” nt, tacoma sasataate 7th Ave. & 56th St. Laurentian Mts. 
For Actors, Dancers, Musicians, Teachers, New York, N. Y. Province of Quebec 
Catalogue on request. Sept. 15th-June 1st July 5th-Aug. roth, 
Studio—264 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Ashland 2090. Telephone—Circle 1350 























pp JHIMRELAH RIC li FEAGIN SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 


of the SPOKEN WORD Acting-Directing-Producing 


On Martha’s Vineyard Island Teaching - Entertaining - Public Speaking 
Musical Comedy - Motion Picture Acting 

The Bungalow School Overlooking the Sea Talking Pictures - Radio Broadcasting 
Intensive courses in Expression. Professional Act- Diction, Pantomime, Fencing, Stage- 


craft. Develops Personality through 
training in Expression. General Cul- 
tural Education. Evening Classes. 
Children’s Classes. Fall term Sep- 
tember 23. 


ADDRESS: MR. PHIDELAH RICE Se OP TOON 
283 Clark Road Brookline, Mass. 114-K Carnegie Hall (Circle 1766) New York 


ing and Stage Direction. “Little Theatre’ Plays 
every night. Land and water sports. 





Second Session opens Tuesday, July 2 






































—+ "The Williams School  +=% 
of Dramatic Art L 


\L GEORGE C. WILLIAMS ROLLO A. TALLCOTT 
President Dean 


ena ate with — Standing and Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormitories. Courses 

egree conferring privileges by the Board in Scenic Design—Sta Lighting—Danc- 

of Regents of the State of New York. oncom “tl Craft Galea Fercon 
Professional Director—Teaching Staff in- . Engli ga 

cludes twenty well-known Instructors. _ nglish, Languages, Literature and 

Courses in Acting—Directing and Manag- Pedagogy. 











ing—Teaching of Dramatics. Graduates Correct Speech a Specialty—Voice Train- 

eligible to teach Dramatics in Schools of ing—Diction—Pronunciation. 

gg diggs oe cae as Fall Term opens September 19th. Send 
chers’, Dramatic, Lyceum an er- ar : 

sonal Culture Courses, providing choice of for descriptive catalogue and views. 

two, three or four years in length. 140 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 














For information regarding this Directory please address Law RENCE Durporow, INc., Educational Advisers, 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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A BOOK OF THEATRES 
J OSEPH. URBAN 


Forty-eight plates from original drawings of 
theatres, opera houses, and motion picture 
theatres, already completed or in project. 
Facades, auditoriums, ground plans, etc. 
W ith an introduction by the artist on the 
changing form of the theatre and its place 


in the architecture of the community. 


Imperial Octavo, bound in boards 
covered with handmade paper 

















Edition limited to 1000 copies. Price: $7.50 
200 copies autographed by the artist: Price: $10.00 


dvance subscriptions are invited, and will be 


registered in the order of their receipt. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


119 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK 





In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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THE TRAVELLING CIRCUS IN THE VALLEY 
OF THE CHEVREUSE, by Guy Péne duBois 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


Sunday Performances—The Soviet and the Moscow 
Art Theatre—What Price Glory Abroad— 


Native Drama in New Mexico—Tivoli 








OR many years New York has permitted no performance of 

Sunday plays although vaudeville, motion pictures, cabarets 

and every form of sport go on as usual on that day. Forbid- 
ding the theatre its freedom has become in itself so popular a na- 
tional pastime that the Sunday ban is not surprising, but it has been 
surprising to find Equity always strongly on the side of Sunday clos- 
ing. The basis of their objection was largely that actors needed the 
day of rest, a situation easily solved by omitting an evening perform- 
ance or matinee. For some happy reason Equity has made an about- 
face and action from the Council is expected soon. 


HE whole world of art is ready to shout, “Hands Off!” at the 

news that the Moscow Art Theatre is about to be “socialized” 
by the Soviet Government, required to produce its share of propa- 
ganda plays, to hang political notices in the foyer and to share with 
anew communist director the management so long and worthily held 
by Stanislavsky and Dantchenko. Ever since the revolution it has 
been a source of happy wonder that this world’s first theatre was left 
free of political obligations in management and production, but the 
ax appears to have fallen. If the theatre suffers as it seems it must, 
this will be the end of the noblest experiment in art of this genera- 
tion, one that, working quietly and with little desire for fame, has 
achieved the world’s regard and a theatrical prestige rarely equalled. 


CERTAIN dramatic critic temporarily without a medium (we 
believe that is the accepted phrase) is reported to have found a 
new form of dramatic criticism, which any layman is free to practise, 
and which THEATRE ARTS recommends completely and without 
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reservation. Sometime after the first production of The Cherry 
Orchard at the Civic Repertory Theatre, he was induced by friends 
to go down to see a performance, much against his will since he did 
not like the general manner of Miss Le Gallienne’s direction. When 
he saw the production, however, he was so impressed by its quality 
that he left a standing order for two seats at the box office to be sent 
to him for every repetition of the play as it appeared in repertory. 
Usually he was to be found in one of the seats himself. Otherwise 
he gave them to friends. Can you imagine any better publicity for 
a play than a letter like this: “Dear Blank, I am going to see The 
Cherry Orchard for the seventh time. Will you go with me?” 


HE terror of the talkies is overcoming the mind of the theatre. 

Mr. Lasky in his goodness tries to calm the troubled spirit a lit- 
tle, according to the newspapers, by an announcement that if the 
talkies do ruin the theatre, they will endow a new theatre. Won't 
somebody please tell Mr. Lasky that there is nothing that the talkies 
have that can endow a theatre which would last more than over- 
night? They could endow a theatrical real estate company and a 
whole string of box offices, but it is not money the theatre needs 
today. It is players and plays and high imagination—both behind 
and before the footlights. Paul Green, for instance, if we would let 
him go back to his Carolina farm and leave him to his peace and his 
poetry instead of hurrying him to production and prizes and high- 
powered publicity, might do something toward endowing an Ameri- 
can theatre. And the man in the audience who is so vital a part of 
the theatre, and who wants to do his share, might have an idea how 
to do it if, one of these pastoral days, he would sit down in the shade 
of a tree beside a running brook, take out his volume of Theocritus 
— read again how they paid a singer and his song in those earlier 

ays: 

“Thyrsis, if thou wilt but sing as on that day thou sangest in thy 
match with Chromis out of Libya, I will let thee milk, ay, three times, 
a goat that is the mother of twins, and even when she has suckled her 
kids her milk doth fill two pails. A deep bowl of ivy-wood, too, I 
will give thee, rubbed with sweet bees’-wax, a twy-eared bowl newly 
wrought, smacking still of the knife of the graver. Round its upper 
edges goes the ivy winding, ivy besprent with golden flowers; and 
about it is a tendril twisted that joys in its saffron fruit. Within is 
designed a maiden, as fair a thing as the gods could fashion, arrayed 
-in a sweeping robe, and a snood on her hair. Beside her two youths 
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with fair love-locks are contending from either side, with alternate 
speech, but her heart thereby is all untouched. . . . All about the 
cup is spread the soft acanthus, a miracle of varied work, a thing 
for thee to marvel on. For this bowl I paid to a Calydonian ferry- 
man a goat and a great white cream cheese. Never has its lip touched 
mine, but it still lies maiden for me. Gladly with this cup would I 
gain thee to my desire, if thou, my friend, wilt sing me that delight- 
ful song. Nay, I grudge it thee not at all. Begin, my friend, for 
be sure thou canst in no wise carry thy song with thee to Hades, 
that puts all things out of mind!” 


Y some strange alchemy, Maxwell Anderson’s and Laurence 
Stallings’ war play, What Price Glory, has become one of the 
triumphs of the Berlin season under the title of Rivalen. The play, 
adapted by Carl Zuckmayer, directed by Erwin Piscator, and with 
such players as Hans Albers, Fritz Kortner and Maria Bard, seems 





B. Z. am Mittag 


What Price Glory, from Berliner Zeitung am Mittag. 


to have retold its human, riotous, cursing, sympathetic story in a 
way to arouse the enthusiasm of new German audiences as it has the 
audiences of every country in every form it has taken across the 
world. The hell that is war, says Manfred Georg in his German 
review, the authors accept as their background and leave it to be 
its own judge. The human quality that makes your enemy a com- 
rade when you are both close to terror is the real matter under dis- 
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cussion and every man in the audience sees the solution according 
to his own temperament. It is the picture of war, rather than war 
itself that is the subject of the play, and especially of this production 
which Piscator, Georg says, has directed with great personal re- 
Straint and a fine creative enthusiasm. Maxwell Anderson’s Outside 
Looking In has followed the earlier play to success And the author 
is reported as finding special favor for his portrayal of character 
and his direct statement of scene and situation. 


IDDEN in the letter from Mary Austin which follows is this 

sentence, “If you see anybody who has any money to spare for 
a perfectly ripping adventure in the drama, please tag him for 
me. ...” Anybody who has money to spare must read the letter 
to get a hint of what the adventure is. Anybody who has a sense of 
adventure and no money should read the letter. Perhaps he will 
know someone to tag for Mary Austin in her thrilling work. 

“You ask me what I am doing in the dramatic field besides my 
work in the Indian dance drama. What I am trying just now is to 
restore the Spanish drama in New Mexico, probably the only 
genuine folk drama still productive in the United States. 

“You know, forty percent of our population in the Rio Grande 
country is Spanish speaking, which means of course that they are 
congenitally dramatic. Every little town far enough away from the 
railroad to be untouched by American influences still has its little 
theatre society. Every year these societies give certain traditional 
plays in connection with the holiday seasons; and in the long winter 
evenings they still compose and enact amusing and touching little 
dramas, sometimes wholly original and wholly New Mexican, and 
sometimes merely remembered and localized versions of moving pic- 
ture dramas and seldom-seen American entertainments. A number 
of years ago I became interested in collecting these plays, especially 
the traditional ones which go back to the time of Lope de Rueda 
and Lope de Vega and other dramatists flourishing about the time 
New Mexico was settled. 

“Many of these plays have not been committed to writing since 
they were brought over by the military from Spain, or if written 
down, usually by young people who have never learned to write or 
spell the language that they speak; so one has to collect them part 
by part from the families in which the parts are hereditary along 
with the costumes and properties and the traditional business. It 
has been a rather tedious business to get them onto paper intelligibly. 
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The many changes of scene in Boris Aronson’s settings for Stempenyu the 
Fiddler, at the Yiddish Art Theatre, were effected by a revolving stage. Each 
set was painted on two sides, one visible to the audience, the other only wait- 
ing its turn until the previous scene was concluded and the house was 
darkened. ‘The curtain was not lowered during the performance. Above, 


Act I, Scene 2. Below, Act I, Scene 3. 


| 
f 
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Above, Act I, Scene 4, from Boris Aronson’s settings for Stempenyu the Fid- 
dler, at the Yiddish Art ‘Theatre: an exterior of a house ‘in a small Russian 
town. Below, Act II, Scene 3, derived from the first set on the previous 
page by removing the balcony and covering with a mirror the left window. 
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But on the whole it is an exciting and rewarding undertaking. My 
very first prize was the manuscript of the first play ever performed 
on the soil of the United States, July roth, 1598, and which is still 
played on Holy Cross Day within ten miles of the location of its 
original performance. My next discovery was that many of these 
plays have genuine literary quality, in the folk genre of course. And 
it goes without saying that there is a surprising amount of acting 
talent as well as playwriting ability. 

“Of course these manuscripts are all in the condition of the treas- 
ure that archaeologists dig up, earth and time-encrusted, and it’s 
been a task requiring patience and time as well as a knowledge of 
the folk method to restore them to anything like their original con- 
dition. However, while I was at Yale last winter, with the help 
of Mr. Alexander Dean and his students, we produced one of them 
with the primitive business, and found to our surprise that it had 
power to charm and to move the very sophisticated audience of Yale 
University. It isn’t, however, to provide little theatre groups with 
a new and natively American medium that I am primarily inter- 
ested. What I am trying to do is to restore to the Spanish people 
the opportunity which they once made and we Americanos stupidly 
destroyed. I’m quite sure that these simple people here have it 
within them to make an important and exciting contribution to the 
American theatre. All they need is a little encouragement and finan- 
cial aid. They are so desperately poor. Most of the performances 
have to be given out of doors, or in the church or the school house 
with such a poverty of dramatic equipment that I am often moved 
to tears to see the way in which their native genius is able to make 
itself felt. What I am trying to do here at Santa Fé is to reinstate 
the original Teatro de Corral, an open air stage set up in one of the 
town’s little plazas or placitas. When I think of what I could do 
with a few thousand dollars to reanimate this earliest American form 
of folk drama I feel quite desperate. Why doesn’t some one of the 
wealthy patrons of the drama who is willing to sink hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in musical comedy and doubtful Americaniza- 
tions of indifferent European dramas see his opportunity to immor- 
talize himself in the history of the American theatre by opening the 
way to the New Mexican folk drama? I think I’ll have to burn 
a candle to San Luis de Gonzaga! And in the meantime if you see 
anybody who has any money to spare for a perfectly ripping adven- 
ture in the drama, please tag him for me and New Mexico.” 

Mary AUSTIN 
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IVOLI is Denmark on a holiday. Speaking practically, it is a 
pleasure garden just outside Copenhagen which has grown grad- 
ually during the seventy-five years of its existence until today it is a 
record of the pleasures that Danes, old and young, have enjoyed dur- 
ing those years,—the water sports and festivals of song, the pageants 
by day and night, the tumblers and jugglers and clowns (generation 
after generation of clowns, all expressing so much the same spirit 
that they have come to wear exactly the same human mask), puppet 
theatres and tiny music halls, big concert halls and playhouses for 
pantomime and for drama, long walks through shady avenues, 
restaurants as good as the world knows. ‘The illustrations above 
and below this paragraph are from Tivoli programs and entirely in 
the spirit of this happy playground. On pages 627-628 in this issue 
are engravings presenting glimpses of the entertainments as seen by | 
Nineteenth Century visitors. Everybody in Denmark goes to Tivoli. 
Everybody in Denmark has always gone to Tivoli and taken his 
visitors there. And although new feats and entertainments are added 
year by year, the old favorites go on, so that the theatres, for in- 
stance, of this national pleasure garden are in themselves almost an 
exhibition of a century of theatre fashions. 
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THE GREEK CHORAL DANCE 


By MARGARET GAGE 


HE Greek tragic chorus, composed in classic times of fifteen 

members singing and dancing the many-stanza-ed lyrics of 

the great dramatists and seeming to have a half detached, 
half active connection with the play, has always seemed to the 
casual eye of the modern reader an incumbrance to the action, a 
lengthy interruption of the main dramatic theme. Most modern 
producers of Greek plays have felt the same irrelevance, and not 
knowing what to do with this puzzling child, the chorus, have put 
it in a corner, so to speak, and left it there. They have cut the 
lyrics shamefully and chanted what was left with monotonous pre- 
cision, perhaps adding a flutter of life by a few meaningless wav- 
ings of arms and marchings to and fro. Or in desperation they 
have tried to make the chorus dramatic by adding its fifteen mem- 
bers to the cast. And there the poor things sit, huddled together 
on the stage like uninvited guests, very much in the way—an 
embarrassment to the producer and a bore to the audience. To 
give them some sort of raison d’étre the Leader rises occasionally, 
lyre in hand—a mute property lyre at that!—and sings one of the 
choral odes to the accompaniment of inappropriate music. But 
even this fails to convince any one that the chorus is not a mistake. 
Juggling with numbers has also been tried—increasing the perfect 
fifteen to a hundred or more to make it impressive by mere bulk, 
or whittling it down to five or six in order to pretend it is not 
there at all! 

But to the Greeks this despised chorus was the central interest 
of the play, the root of all drama. From its first informal begin- 
ning as a holiday band of singers dressed in goat-skins that went 
dancing from village to village improvising songs in honor of the 
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god Dionysus, to the perfect art-form of the dramas written in 
the fifth century B. C., it embodied an ancient tradition of worship 
and ritual. And when it is robbed of these in modern productions, 
it is robbed of its essential meaning. To the tragic poets Dionysus 
was not only the god of inspiration in general, but of drama in 
particular. Every theatre had his altar in the middle of the danc- 
ing-space bearing witness to his patronage. ‘The word tragedy 
itself reminded the Greek audience of that half-forgotten “goat- 
song’ so many centuries removed from the masterpieces they were 
witnessing at the spring festivals, and bound together by the strong 
tie of religious tradition the crude origin with the finished product. 

In the fine examples of fully developed Greek drama that have 
come down to us we find that in each play the majestic unity of 
the whole is created by an interweaving of two separate strands, 
two different expressions of the ideas back of the play. ‘These are 
the dramatic and the lyric, as exemplified in the acted episodes and 
choral dances. Each takes its 
full share of responsibility, adds 
its full weight to the balance of 
the whole. Each gives contrast 
and relief to the other and yet 
preserves the continuity of 
ideas. The two styles are usu- 
ally distinct, but to show their 
close relationship they some- 
times merge into one another, 


Dance pattern for Parados, entrance of the as when the actor in moments 
chorus in the Antigone of Sophocles, begin- of high tension breaks into 


ning, “Beam of the mounting sun, O ; : 
brightest, fairest ray lyric song, or the chorus glides 
suddenly into the dramatic ac- 
tion. The result of this beautiful intertwining, this marriage of 
two forms of poetry, is a perfect unity that transcends both and 
rises into pure Greek music. For to the Greeks, music according 
to our narrow definition, would have seemed arbitrary. To them 
all that created high emotion and vision was music. The plays are 
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Otto Hesse 





At the Bennett School at Millbrook, where a Greek tragedy 
is produced each Spring in an outdoor theatre by Edith 
Wynne Matthison and Charles Rann Kennedy, the Greek 
chorus is restored to its high place as the lyric expression of 
the drama. The Greek epic note, rather than the reactions 
of individuals, is evoked by plastic choral designs that are 
close to the architecture of the play—in this case, The 
Trojan Women. ‘The music is specially written by Horace 
Middleton and all the choruses arranged and directed by 
Margaret Gage. 








Otto Hesse 


In every Greek play the choral problems differ and there is 
no record of the method by which the chorus in ancient 
times gained its effects. However, in the production this 
Spring of The Trojan Women at the Bennett School, Mar- 
garet Gage, director of the chorus, developed the early per- 
sonal anguish of fifteen women to their great final universal 
sorrow by stressing the ritualistic tone, and preserving a 
variety of line and movement that kept always within the 
play’s dramatic demands. 
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full of references to the musical reality of heroic suffering. In The 
Trojan Women, Hecuba speaks for all Greek tragedy when she says 


Had He not turned us in His hand and thrust 
Our high things low and shook our hills as dust, 

We had not been this splendour, and our wrong 
An everlasting music for the song 

Of earth and heaven! 


If some who read the plays are inclined to feel that Greek 
tragedy is too architectural to have the emotional and fluid intensity 
of music and that the solidly-built long speeches, like pillars of the 
temple, stand too cold against the sky, let them see a Greek tragedy 
performed in an open-air Greek theatre by actors whose aim is to 
present faithfully the construction and meaning of the author. Then 
as they sit for two hours or more absorbed in ancient beauty, they 
will recall that some one once said, “Architecture is frozen music.” 

The Greek plays produced in translation at the Bennett School, 
Millbrook, New York, every spring, under the inspiration and 
expert direction of Edith Wynne Matthison and Charles Rann 
Kennedy, have as their key-note this integrity to the author’s inten- 
tion. Scholarship and a keen spiritual understanding of Greek art 
and civilization, added to long experience on the professional stage 
where they have been constantly associated with the finest drama of 
every age, have fitted Miss Matthison and Mr. Kennedy to be lead- 
ers in the great revival of Greek dramatic productions that is 
taking place in schools and colleges all over this country. I am 
fortunate enough to share in the productions at Millbrook, and my 
province is the chorus—or more specifically, the working out of the 
choral dances. I have found it a fascinating problem to experi- 
ment with the many possibilities for variety in movement suggested 
by the lyrics, yet keep within the Greek outline and the special 
demands of each play. For when one starts to study the choruses 
apart from the rest of the text, it is found that in every play the 
lyric strand has a life of its own and an unexpected independent 
development. Compare, for example, the choruses in The Trojan 
Women with those in The Medea. The latter have a clear psycho- 
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logical connection between them, and deal progressively with a 
central theme of love from its first crude passion for liberation to 
the most philosophic speculations concerning the love of children. 
They mount steadily from vision to vision, maintaining throughout 
a group-conscious aloofness. They are Woman with a capital W. 

The choruses in The Trojan Women are more a part of the dra- 
matic action. At the beginning of the play they are fifteen indi- 
vidual women, soon to sail away from Troy into slavery. Their 
first song has the distinct, terse quality of dramatic dialogue. But 
as the action becomes more poignant with the personal agonies of 
the characters, the choruses become more impersonal, and this in 
direct inversion to the intensity of the episodes. They interject less 
and less individual anguish into their songs and take refuge in the 
realm of pure lyric poetry, where ancient woes are clothed in heal- 
ing beauty. Then as the tide turns and the action moves towards 
the typical “Greek ending” of serene and purged emotion, the 
members of the chorus slip back into their dramatic roles and 
finally leave the scene at the omnious sound of a Greek trumpet. 
Once again they are fifteen broken-hearted women saying farewell 
to home forever. 

Every play presents the choral director with a different problem, 
and every one must be given a different solution. Those who have 
never tried to work out these problems may wonder what fixed 
principles of the choral dance have been handed down from 
antiquity to guide the director. Unfortunately there are none. We 
can find practically nothing in Greek literature about the technique 
of the dancers or the form of the dances. We read much of the 
deep impression the choruses made on the audience, but that does 
not help us to learn how they created that impression! The art of 
choral dancing interested the Greeks profoundly and is often 
referred to, but to us it is a lost art. We are heavily handicapped 
from the start, and unless we can find some clue among the other 
Greek arts or some suggestion from dance and pantomime as we 
know them, we had better not try to solve these problems at all. 

But at least we know the physical equipment with which we have 
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to work—the same equipment with which the Greeks worked—the 
circular dancing-ground, with an altar marking the center, and 
fifteen human beings with the 

usual human equipment of c = ema | 
arms, legs, trunk and head! 

Also the serious limitation that ~ 

when dancers sing as well as de 
dance they cannot be expected | 
to engage in any violent activ- 

ity of long duration. Given 

these materials and this limita- \ 

tion, how can we work out gh aa 

movements to convey the wealth Dance pattern for choral ode in the Alces- 
of meaning in the lyrics? How tis of Euripides, beginning, “Oh, a House 
can we express not only the - nse the stranger, and a House for- 
words but the music with all 

of the subtle change and variety of Greek mode and mood? 

Pantomime is obviously an inadequate solution. A touch of it 
here and there emphasizes the more narrative passages, yes, but as 
a major ingredient it is too much an offspring of the dramatic to 
give the necessary distinctive quality to the lyric element of the 
play. The great emotions of the play must surge up through the 
fifteen faces like an ever-changing sea, but they must be impersonal, 
epic emotions rather than individual reactions. ‘There must be a 
tinge of ritual quality in their expressions of pity and terror. 

Nor will dancing in the ballet sense of technical virtuosity solve 
our problem—nor the so-called “interpretative” or “aesthetic” type 
of dancing. Much more helpful for our purpose is the modern 
trend in dancing with its carefully worked-out patterns aiming to 
suggest ideas heretofore considered beyond the realm of dancing. 
But even this gallant defiance of old boundary lines is at present too 
self-conscious in its new creative freedom—one might say its ado- 
lescence—to be of more than passing value to the ripe, eternal 
youth of the antique Greek dance. However, it is interesting to 
speculate on the future development of modern dancing as com- 
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pared with that of Greece. One of the first things to catch the 
interest of a student of the ancient plastic and pictorial arts is that 
the most modern of our dancers with their harsh insistence upon 
vigorous angular gestures seem to be rather closely related to the 
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Le « Coefore » di Eschilo. - Epilogo - 1921. 
Il Teatro All’ Aperto (Sindicato Italiano Arti Grafiche, Roma). 


archaic black figures of the period preceding the best fifth century 
vase paintings! 

Taking all the arts of that vivid century to guide us, we find that 
fundamental structural design alone is adequate for the creation of 
a Greek choral dance; design in the strict geometrical sense, con- 
ventional design to harmonize with the architecture of the play. 
But not flat two-dimensional designs alone, not even those seen on 
the red-figured vases which are so helpful a field for preliminary 
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study. Nor yet three-dimensional groupings of Greek sculpture; 
the carefully considered space-forms seen in pediment, metope, 
frieze and stele—all valuable as suggestions, but not to be trans- 
ferred bodily into our dance. Nor yet do I mean what might be 
termed “track” design—intricate patterns made on the floor by the 
nimble feet of dancers, like the famous medieval Ballet of the Rose. 
Wonderfully clever is that weaving in and out of a myriad unfold- 
ing petals, but there is small place for mere cleverness in a Greek 
chorus. The ideas to be expressed are all-important and the art 
that expresses them must be neither artful nor artificial. 

The design necessary must have immediate vitality. It must be 
felt rather than figured out by the spectator. In other words it 
must be dynamic. And to use a much over-worked phrase it must 
also be four-dimensional! It will necessarily make use of the 
usual three, but always in the interests of some mystic expression 
beyond them, some slantwise shaft of illumination that gives clarity 
and keenness to the imagination. Dionysius the Areopagite defined 
beauty as “order: symmetry 
with supreme lucidity”; and the 
attempt by every true artist and 
mystic down the ages to make ~~ 
clear what is beyond human 
expression has resulted in the 
many creations of beauty they 
have left behind them. Fol- 
lowing this tradition we must 
try to make our design the 


clear-cut expression of some- Dance pattern for choral ode from The 
thing beyond the words of the Trojan Women of Euripides, beginning, 
lyrics. And first it is neces- And hast thou turned from the altar of 
frankincense 

sary to select from among the 

numberless static possibilities found in vase-paintings, sculptures 
and geometric patterns, those most suitable to the meaning of the 
poet, and build out of them the skeleton which is to support the 
living limbs of the true design. The essential materials of this true 
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design are the progressive group-rhythms of the dancers in all their 
rich variety, their subdivisions, counter-tempi, sequences, crescendos, 
diminuendos, accents and so on. For the rhythmic movements in 
time, rather than the static poses in which the movements end, are 
the most important elements of the finished choral dance. 

Each separate chorus must have the direct appeal of a living 
personality, as it must be based on a solid symmetrical structure, 
like a living person! But it must be predominantly an active, not 
a passive, structure. No cleverness of external pattern, no mere 
stringing together of Greek attitudes must make it seem a manu- 
factured thing. The significant groupings must come like rests at 
the end of a musical phrase, the silence that gives point to the 
melody that has gone before and the one that will follow after. 

The technique used by the individual dancers should be cast in 
the Greek mould. It has a wide latitude ranging from the con- 
ventional gestures of the archaic to the natural grace of fourth cen- 
tury sculpture. But even at its most natural it has an epic grandeur 
beyond nature. A thorough rhythmic training of the body, and the 
development of a quick, sensitive rhythmic response, are absolutely 
necessary so that each member shall be a plastic and adaptable unit 
in the changing rhythms that unfold the design. The variety and 
scope of Greek dance technique deserves an article to itself, but 
here I simply mention it in passing for it is a subordinate consider- 
ation when working out the first broad outlines of a Greek 
choral dance. 

Whether in the finished production the dances are as vivid and 
interesting as the acted scenes, and contribute their full share to the 
sublimity of the whole will depend upon the significant beauty of the 
designs plus the skill, and above all the spirit, with which they are 
performed by the members of the chorus. If each dancer transcends 
her own personality and achieves group-personality, and if the group 
reaches out towards spiritual interpretation, a work of art—Greek 
art and therefore universal art—will be the result. 
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PASTORAL PUPPETS 


T is important as well as pleasant that Mr. William Simmonds’ puppets are made 
I and largely live their lives in an English village in Wiltshire, in a meadow 
beyond Far Oakridge. For Mr. Simmonds, as if he were a novelist of countryside 
life, seizes upon pastoral settings, music and legends for the background of his art 
and the characters of his stories. As a matter of fact, he is a painter, architect and 
scupltor, wherefore his troupe of marionettes only occasionally comes up to London 
for a production. Generally their performances are for the pleasure of village children. 

The Simmonds stage is arranged with a central block (a forest or house) so that 
the puppets can be seen coming forward or going away upstage, and once the 
characters are upon the boards they play in pantomimes done to old English airs 
played upon a virginal. Their designer and builder is also their exclusive manipulator, 
and perhaps for this reason, in contrast to the rather involved mechanism of many 
puppets, those of Mr. Simmonds are built with meticulous simplicity; four and some- 
times even three strings suffice to give them life, since their effect depends less upon 


grotesqueness than precision. Their average height is fifteen inches. 
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Because music is so important to the produc- 
tions of the Simmonds’ puppets, especial empha- 
sis is placed upon rhythms individual to each 
character. Sailors’ chanteys introduce The Sea- 
port Town and the rollicking jig of a drunken 
tar; the accented steps of the Pifferari follow 
a merry provincial tune; Woodland Scene is 
enacted in a more poignant note by “nymphes, 
faunes and armadriades. . Other plays in 
the repertory include Light O’ Love, described 
as ‘‘a Watteauesque episode,” and Harlequinade, 


” 


done in traditional manner to music from Play- 
ford’s ““Dancing Master.” 

“The real triumphs of puppetry,” according 
to Mr. Simmonds, ‘are in the rhythm that 
comes from the perfect union—what the mas- 
ter makes the puppet do and what the puppet 

, 


A great part of 
“what the puppet by his own nature can do” 


by his own nature can do.’ 


evidently consists of the atmosphere that he 





























creates around him, as in the pantomime en- 
titled The Farmyard. Here, while the virginal 
plays ‘““The Fox Is Off to His Den, Oh,” and 
moonlight floods a farm, a dairymaid and her 
swain linger and pass, a fox darts in to steal a 
goose and escapes amid the consternation of 
Farmer Giles, dawn comes up with the crow- 
ing of a cock and the lowing of cattle, and the 
farm hands arrive with a hay wagon drawn by 
a great shire horse. Similarly, in Woodland 
Scene, a small play is enacted: a forester 
wounds a stag, who falls and is discovered by 
a faun. To the rescue the faun brings another 
faun and a centaur, but to no avail until a 
healing nymph arrives. All depart save the 
two fauns, who dance in joy while the forester 
emerges from his hiding place and walks 
thoughtfully homeward. 
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The Arts League of Service, entirely outside 
the British commercial theatre, has for ten years 
taken theatre to places in England that did not 
know theatre before. Born during the post- 
war apathy toward the arts, it has thrived by 
reason of its insistent belief in them and its 
well balanced, creative force in presenting them. 
A company of seven or eight gifted players act, 
sing and dance. Songs and pastorals are seen 
as plays, and poems are dramatized, as in this 
scene from Gordon Bottomley’s Midsummer 
Eve, produced by Eleanor Elder, with Judith 
Wogan, Norah Balfour and Kathleen Dillon. 
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England: Arts League of Service 


By GORDON BOTTOMLEY 


EN years ago in Great Britain the renaissance of the theatre, 

never a very hardy plant, seemed to have withered finally 

after the discouragement of the four years of war. The 
recovery of the commercial theatre is still slow and reluctant; but 
that makes all the more salient the vivid and intense vitality of the 
national renewal of interest in the drama and acting as a factor in 
the life of the community. 

And the most notable aspect of this is the share taken in it by the 
villagers of the remote countrysides—regions where theatres have 
never been known, and where there is no dramatic tradition. A 
Village Drama Society is now in energetic existence to further this 
new activity in country districts; but even before the return of the 
soldiers was completed, and before normal national life had started 
again, a movement to take an interest in the arts and their power to 
vitalise life into remote places, with special reference for setting 
new and admirable standards in the entertainments of the country- 
side, had begun. 

It began in the minds of two young and gifted actresses—a Scots- 
woman, Miss Eleanor Elder, and an Irishwoman, Miss Judith 
Wogan. Discouraged by the narrowing aims and continually more 
limited opportunities offered by the professional theatre in which 
they had learned their art, and desiring to find some means of ally- 
ing it to the happy audacities of design and rhythm and color which 
were exciting their contemporary practitioners in the other arts, 
they had the insight to realize that they could only do the things 
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they were longing to do if they could escape from prejudiced audi- 
ences and expensive theatres to find new ground. 

It is to be borne in mind that they were innovating all the time. 
They had never heard of Mr. Stuart Walker’s Portmanteau Theatre 
(indeed, the news of its portable yet highly organized equipment, 
by means of which a competent theatre could blossom in the most 
unlikely places in America in a few hours, had reached very few 
people in Europe) ; and, still more importantly, the Chauve Souris 
company had then never been seen in Britain, or its name even 
known there. It is necessary to dwell on this, for one of the first 
of the Arts League of Service’s happy inventions was the acting and 
picturesque mounting of folk-songs, in a way to make the conven- 
tional music-hall programme a thing of artistic interest; it is con- 
stantly said that the League has followed the Chauve Souris artists 
in this; so that it cannot be too often repeated that they were giving 
this form of entertainment in hundreds of English and Scottish vil- 
lages some years before the Chauve Souris entertainments were 
known here. 

The League’s touring company has always made a marked suc- 
cess of this performance of songs; but the very considerable gifts of 
imagination and sensibility needed for it are equally employed in 
the presentation of modern plays by well-known authors, their pref- 
erence being given as often as possible to things of fantasy, elfish 
imagination or poetic beauty, which give scope for decorative 
mounting by young and promising artists—several of whom have 
found their work for the League the first step to general recogni- 
tion. The company has also always carried with it at least one 
highly accomplished dancer, who has given her delicate skill and 
fine taste to the rhythmic and plastic interpretation of great music. 
For many years, too, the Highland singer, Hugh Mackay, has been 
a member of the company, giving qualities as memorable as those 
of a fine poet to the interpretation of the Gaelic songs of his own 
country—and who, always acceptable there, is now as renowned and 
accepted in Saxon England. 

This band of fine and skilled artists has now for ten years trav- 
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elled the length and breadth of Great Britain; their annual visit 
is eagerly looked for in remote places, and everywhere it has set 
new standards and ideals for country dwellers in their own enter- 
tainments. Because they go into so many remote places, they must 
travel independently of railways; a substantial motor-coach carries 
them everywhere, through wild mountain-passes and_ thinly 
inhabited fen-land and the rich farming land of South England, 
with all the hair-raising incidents of modern road-travel; and with 
them go their scenery and wardrobe. The monetary rewards of this 
undoubtedly devoted and self-sacrificing service are not great, and 
this company of seven or eight gifted and experienced people could 
not continue its admirable work if it were not by now so welcome 
in a hundred villages that village doors—sometimes the squire’s or 
rector’s, sometimes the grocer’s or postmaster’s or a ploughman’s or 
a miner’s, or a school-mistress’s or a farmer’s—are always open for 
the night’s hospitality before they must pack the coach again and 
drive over hill and dale to their next stand. They are their own 
scene-shifters and property-masters and wardrobe-hands. From time 
to time they drive into London or Manchester for the comparative 
rest that two or three weeks’ performances in one settled building 
means to them; and there they set no less a standard of fine artistry 
among their commercial rivals. 

The Carnegie Trust has recognised the educational and cultural 
value of their work; it is all the more educational and cultural 
because on the one hand it never invokes those rather assertive 
words, while on the other it never compromises with the entertain- 
ment trade’s idea that people only go to the theatre to be amused. 
It is busied upon definitely creative work: the actor is no less a crea- 
tive artist than the writer or painter or composer, although—his 
medium being his own body—his act of creation does not last quite 
so long; and the creative work of the Arts League of Service tour- 
ing company is double, for it achieves itself as all fine art does, and 
at the same time brings into being a new conception in unaccustomed 
minds of the delightful things that are to be done with life. 

Its activities do not end with these tours; it has lectures upon the 
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plastic arts busy in town and country; it circulates portfolios of pic- 
tures and drawings by rising artists, who have already proved to be 
coming men. It publishes addresses and essays upon the arts, from 
time to time, as well as issuing attractive bulletins upon the whole 
of its work. These, perhaps, can be no more than touched on in a 
magazine of theatre-work: but they certainly should be touched on, 
for they are among the foundations which make the League’s con- 
tribution to the theatre’s renaissance a considerable achievement. 


New England: The Jitney Players 


By CONSTANCE SMITH 


EVEN summers ago in Madison, Connecticut, seven young 
G2 climbed aboard a small red truck after gazing with 

mingled apprehension and pride at its trim body whose sides 
bore the inscription, “Jitney Players.”” The truck was not merely a 
truck. It was a fulfilled dream, an example of mechanical genius, 
a major investment, and a spiritual experiment. 

Bushnell Cheney and his wife, Alice Keating, headed the group. 
It was their idea to build a motor stage which would enable them 
to bring to places, large and small, worthwhile plays not ordinarily 
available. Turning to the playwrights of the countries whose stroll- 
ing players largely shaped modern drama—lItaly, France and Eng- 
land—they chose their first plays. Creatures of Impulse by W. S. 
Gilbert, Loan of a Lover by J. R. Planché, School for Husbands 
by Moliére appeared on their early bills. Programs were printed, 
a few advance dates were booked—and the season was on. 

Curiosity undoubtedly attracted the audience at the premiére of 
the Jitney Players in Farmington, Connecticut. They wanted to 
see this ultra-modern theatre, which, a part of motor equipment by 
day, unfolded by night to become a stage, canvas-topped, curtain 
hung, completely lighted, and supplied with dressing-room tents 
which also served as sleeping quarters. But the applause for the 
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The Arts League of Service theatre, although organized 
entirely without the direct influence of the Chauve-Souris, 
is yet like that troupe in its methods and effects. Many of 
its plays are “items”, or ‘‘absurdities’”’ dramatized spontane- 
ously, often calling for grotesque miming and dancing as 


in The Old Wives (above). 
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In the last seven years the Jitney Players, headed by 
Bushnell Cheney and Alice Keating, have growm with 
their public and their repertory. But whether they are 
playing the Maine coast or the Provincetown Playhouse 
in New York, the trouping spirit of their productions is 
always essentially the same. They arrive, unpack, and 
are ready to play in an hour, if necessary. Their many 
plays are selected to meet all tastes, from those of 
countryside children to the Long Island colonies. After 
a successful winter season in New York, during which 
they played Sheridan’s 4 Trip to Scarborough for five 
weeks, they are out on the road again. 
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plays and players themselves was loud and sincere when the last 
curtain fell that night. 

The idea took, and the Jitney Players started to grow as is the 
way with the theatre. Little by little the company increased until 
it now numbers seventeen. Another truck was added, and then a 
third, and cars for the actors to ride in and full length plays instead 
of one-acts. The present equipment includes, in addition to all the 
stage appurtenances, a tiny red piano, several hundred red lacquer 
chairs, and a Kohler generator. 

Unpacking and setting up the plant take a little over an hour. 
The stage truck is run into position first, and when adjusted and 
braced until perfectly level, the back is opened and tents, blanket 
rolls, scenery and properties taken out. As the sides fold down, an at- 
tached steel framework unfolds to form six upright stanchions which, 
braced by cross bars, support the stage. An umbrella top is slipped 
into place on this steel network, and the proscenium, curtains, back 
drapes and overhead lights arranged. All this is done with the 
framework at the height of about six feet, enabling the stagehands 
to work without stepladders. ‘Then, by one operation, the entire 
stage is raised to a height of ten feet six. A canvas top is stretched 
over the whole stage and staked down to prevent damage by wind 
and to protect entrances and exits in case of rain. A cyclorama 
dropped from the rear roof of the stage and staked out at an angle 
of forty-five degrees serves the double purpose of a sky backdrop and 
a shelter. 

While the stagehands, largely college boys, are busy with the 
stage, the actors and actresses are raising the tents which serve as 
dressing rooms, entrances and sleeping quarters. The “A” tents are 
placed as the wings of the theatre, while the stagehands’ tents are 
set up in back. Cots are put together, beds made, make-up tables 
unpacked, costumes hung on the tent poles. The light truck is 
jockeyed into position so that its cables will connect with all the 
lighting equipment. House lights are hung around the sides of the 
canvas fence which encloses the audience, and strung on wires 
across their heads; Japanese lanterns mark the gates. If the sky 
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looks threatening, the big top, sufficient to cover 700 people, is 
erected. This is a canvas tent reminiscent of Barnum and Bailey’s. 

So the stage is ready. The electrician tries his lights, the stage 
manager takes a last look at scenery and properties, the wardrobe 
mistress puts a few stitches in a dress torn by a briar in that “field 
we played in last night” and the company scatters—to eat, to swim, 
or look up friends in the vicinity. 

A Jitney actor has many requirements to fill. He must be skilled 
in his profession, for his audiences, as a whole, will be composed of 
persons who demand finished performances. He must be able to 
sing, if necessary, and to dance with just the right amount of jote 
de vivre permitted by the mechanical limits of the Jitney stage. 
He must know how to stake out tents, how to put up a camp cot so 
that it will stay up, how to fold blankets into a compact roll, how to 
drive a car, how to treat insistent mosquitoes, how to meet society 
matrons and country storekeepers with equal poise, and how to pre- 
serve a presentable appearance throughout a summer of “clothes- 
in-a-suitcase-and-not-much-time-for-pressing.”’ 

His audiences will vary. He will play for a sophisticated Long 
Island gathering one night, and a few days later he may be playing 
the same part before an audience of several hundred camp children 
whose audible gasps and excited whisperings give him the clue as 
to the points he must emphasize for their benefit. 

Each part must be well-understudied and the roles so arranged 
that unexpected doubling will be possible on a moment’s notice. If 
an actor is taken ill up along the Maine coast somewhere, it is not 
the simple matter it is on Broadway to call a manager’s office and 
have a substitute appear within the day. 

The orchestra consists of a piano and violin, sometimes two 
violins. The pianist is usually especially employed for that one job, 
but the strings are handled by stagehands who take the double duty 
most competently. They set the last piece of scenery in place, lend 
a hand to staking down a loosened rope, and hustle into costume— 
for the musicians are always dressed in costumes of the period of 
the play presented—and are ready to begin the overture as the 
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stage-manager calls “Lights.” ‘The disappearance of the orchestra 
between acts is the accepted thing and very few in the audience 
know that they have gone to shift the scenery. 

The director, who this year is Edgar Montillion Woolley, is 
faced with several unusual problems. He must pitch his actors’ 
voices so that they will be audible to the back rows of large audi- 
ences without sounding forced and shrill to those in front. He 
must warn his players that rain beating down on the canvas top will 
make hearing slightly difficult—in which case they must do thus 
and so. Fortunately, most summer nights are fairly windless. Cer- 
tainly no director could have foreseen the contretemps caused by an 
author’s line and a stiff breeze at a Sakonnet, Rhode Island, per- 
formance a few years ago. The play was Stephen Philips’ Paolo 
and Francesca, the night was windy, the curtains were flapping 
madly, and the heroine’s flowing hair waved like a flag at topmast. 
The critical point in the plot was reached. Francesca started back, 
her hand on her heart. “Why do you start and turn sudden pale?” 
Paolo asked. “I felt a wind pass over me,” Francesca replied. Po- 
litely the audience smothered its mirth. And the play went on. 

After the plays, the audience is invited to come up and look over 
the stage. Which they do until the boards fairly strain under their 
weight. Not until they have seen for themselves the engine of the 
truck will they believe that the thing actually goes on wheels. 

Naturally, there are mishaps. Even the most elaborately 
equipped stationary theatres are subject to difficulties of various 
sorts. The Jitney Players must add to the regular problems 
that of transporting the entire company fifty or seventy-five miles 
every day in cars which are, after all, only human and give way to 
flat tires and burned-out bearings occasionally; or that of driving 
the stage truck into position in the lovely picturesque setting the 
local committee has chosen which sometimes may be a plateau effect 
with no adequate approach, or a golf-course whose well-kept greens 
must not be harmed to the extent of one crushed blade of grass. 

The Little Red House at Madison, Connecticut, which is the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Cheney, is the place chosen for rehearsals. 
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The stage is set up at the far end of the grounds where the actors 
may work all day, screened from the traffic of the Boston Post Road 
by trees and shrubbery. In the evening, the low-ceilinged rooms 
of the old house overflow with people. One group may be prac- 
tising a song in the Madonna room, so-called by reason of the 
Madonnas painted on its walls by James Reynolds, while others go 
over their lines in the dining-room. 

It was in the Little Red House that the first plans for the Jitney 
Stage were drawn and there the plans were laid for the first winter 
tour of the Jitney Players last year. For the Jitneys decided to 
try the road, carrying only scenery and properties and playing on 
inside stages during the winter. Instead of heat waves they ran 
into snow drifts. But they proved they could travel by car in 
winter as well as summer, and that the demand for the sort of 
entertainment they offer is non-seasonal. 

A Trip to Scarborough, by Richard Brinsley Sheridan, was pro- 
duced most successfully last winter. A five-weeks’ run in New 
York at the Provincetown Playhouse proved its appeal to metro- 
politan audiences as well as to schools and colleges. Other produc- 
tions of the Jitney Players in past years include: The Dragon, 
Lady Gregory; Love is the Best Doctor, Moliére; an adaptation of 
Paolo and Francesca, Stephen Philips; The Duenna, Sheridan 
again; Charming Leandre, Theodore de Banville; Sunset, Jerome 
K. Jerome; Comedy and Tragedy and The Gentleman in Black, 
W. S. Gilbert; The Dead Shot, J. B. Buckstone; The Sorcerer, Gil- 
bert and Sullivan; Wonder Hat, Ben Hecht; Birthday of the In- 
fanta, Stuart Walker; Torches, Kenneth Raisbeck; Red Feathers, 
A. A. Milne; Deirdre, W. B. Yeats; and My Lady’s Lace, Edward 
Knoblock. For this summer there is The Man Who Craved Culture 
by Moliére, and a melodrama from the England of 1840 called 
Maria Marten, or the Murder in the Red Barn. 
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CHAGALL’S “CIRCUS” 


By Louis LOZOWICK 


; h HARLIE CHAPLIN is Marc Chagall’s favorite movie 
actor. He likes to compare himself with “Charlot.” And 
indeed there is kinship in some, though not in all, things 

between them: the closeness to folk roots, the sense of the comic and 
grotesque, the simple humanity, the penchant for the whimsical and 
fantastic. Chaplin’s acrobatic agility is more than matched by the 
dexterity of the subjects in Chagall’s pictures. Perhaps if Chaplin, 
like Chagall, had been caught unexpectedly in a regime of Prole- 
tarian Dictatorship he might also have delivered inflammatory 
harangues, collaborated with some subsection of the Commissariat 
of Education, and doubtless have acquitted himself with equal 
credit. Chagall organized artists and house painters; Chaplin might 
have gathered stars and supers into One Big Union—a fascinating 
possibility. 

Curiously enough Chagall’s latest work treats of the circus, a series 
—still unfinished—of some seventy-five gouaches for eventual pub- 
lication by Ambroise Vollard. Of course, the analogy with Chaplin 
could not be carried much further without beginning to limp; it is 
employed here only as comparison and not as proof. Chagall’s satire 
is perhaps best exemplified in his etchings for Gogol’s novel, Dead 
Souls, a gallery of ludicrous, piteous, weird types, consummately de- 
lineated. Paying due regard always to the purely graphic quality of 
his etchings—lines, dots, black and white areas—the artist never for- 
gets the intrinsically dramatic aspect of Gogol’s masterpiece. In his 
production of Gogol’s Revisor, Meyerhold utilized material from 
the Chagall illustrations for Dead Souls with telling effect. 

With such qualifications it is not surprising to find Chagall close to 
the theatre. While the most national of Jewish literary monuments, 
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The Dybbuk, was still in the original Russian, before it was trans- 
lated into the “holy tongue” by the Hebrew poet, Byalick, and before 
it became internationally known on the stages of Europe and Amer- 
ica, Ansky, its author, expressed the belief that if the play were ever 
produced, Marc Chagall would be the most suitable artist to do the 
settings. When Ansky’s dream was finally near realization and the 
gifted director, Vakhtangov, undertook to produce The Dybbuk for 
the Habima, Chagall was invited to discuss the matter of settings 
with him. Nothing came of it. Chagall was at that time already 
an artist fully matured, with definite non-realist ideas for giving ex- 
ternal form to Ansky’s play; Vakhtangov was still evolving on the 
path between Stanislavsky and Meyerhold, rather closer to the 
former than the latter. They did not understand each other. An 
even deeper misunderstanding arose between Chagall and Stani- 
slavsky when Chagall was invited to do settings for Synge’s Playboy 
of the Western World. The meeting between the two men was in- 
deed incongruous; Stanislavsky, a voluntary slave to an abject if 
refined realism; Chagall, with a wholehearted contempt for realism 
(“ethnography,” he dubs it). The playboy of modern art presented 
an ingenious set at which Stanislavsky could only shrug his shoulders. 
It was in the Jewish State Theatre of Granovsky that Chagall was 
given opportunity (even then not without friction) to carry out his 
ideas in settings and especially in the excellent murals which were 
one of the factors that determined the subsequent evolution of this 
theatre and helped to make it one of the best in Russia. 

Chagall’s affinity with the theatre goes deeper than mere associa- 
tion: it colors his entire work. He cannot touch a theme without 
turning it into drama, comedy, farce—naturally of a highly fantastic 
genre. Thus in Death, one of the first things he painted, there is a 
corpse lying in the middle of the street with lighted candles on each 
side and a woman wailing loudly with outstretched hands. Thor- 
oughly unconcerned, a street cleaner is about to sweep away the dead 
body along with the rubbish, while astride the pyramidal roof of a 
neighboring hut, a bearded Jew plays heartily on his fiddle. In 
Promenade lovers soar heavenward in exaltation with a miniature 
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Four Paintings from The Circus by Marc Chagall. I. 
With his still unfinished series of seventy-five studies 
of the circus, Marc Chagall joins the procession of art- 
ists—Goethe and the Goncourts, Degas and Picasso— 
for whom this exciting phase of the theatre has had a 
fascination. A born showman in whose work comedy, 
farce and drama are always combined, it was natural 
that he should carry those tendencies into the rich field 
of the circus. His sheer imagination and his sense of 
reality are seen stormily together in these reproductions 
from his latest work. 

















Four Paintings from The Circus by Marc Chagall. II. 
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Four Paintings from The Circus by Marc Chagall. III. 
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Four Paintings from The Circus by Marc Chagall. IV. 
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CHAGALL’S “CIRCUS” 


city lying far beneath them. In The Drunken Soldier the head is 
severed from the body and a bottle seems by some invisible force to 
jump from the table to the floating head. Chagall delights in play- 
ing puppeteer to his subjects, making humans spin in the air, or col- 
lide, or in general act as if the laws of gravity and physiology did 
not exist. To enjoy Chagall fully one must take for granted the fig- 
ments of his imagination as one takes for granted the miracles in 
religious art or the wonders of a fairy tale. To a student of art his- 
tory analogues will occur in Breughel, in Bosch, in popular imagery, 
especially Russian. But even admitting a certain indebtedness to 
predecessors, Chagall’s authenticity and originality should in no way 
be invalidated. His rich and brilliant color, the exquisite detail 
which he embellishes, polishes and refines with a tireless affection, 
his inexhaustible inventiveness which approaches every subject from 
a new angle—all stamp him as among the outstanding artists of 
today. 

The showman in Chagall comes to the surface in life as well as in 
art. To all explanations of his pictures he consistently refuses to 
reply. ‘There is one thing I fail to understand: my own work,” he 
is wont to say. He likes to strike a pose. In his extremely interest- 
ing autobiography there is a passage describing him at work on a 
painting which was standing upside down. As a sort of aside to some 
imaginary critic, he adds, “Rejoice! This is the way I work!” With 
these characteristics, Chagall was in his own element when he under- 
took to picture the adventures of the circus. Writers and artists of 
all times, from Goethe to the Goncourts, from Balzac to Wedekind, 
have found the subject delectable. Modern painters particularly 
have lavished their talents on the beauties of the ring, the acrobat, 
the dancer, the rope walker, the clown, the wrestler. Cézanne, Degas, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Seurat, Picasso, de Chirico, de la Fresnay, Rou- 
ault, Metzinger, Léger, Raoul Dufy and others have created a gal- 
lery of circus works that would make an extraordinary collection of 
modern art. Certainly such paintings as Seurat’s Circus and Picas- 
so’s Girl on Globe are among the masterpieces of contemporary 
painting. From Barnum and Bailey to Circus Maximus and beyond 
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to the Pharaohs the circus has exercised a powerful fascination. If 
it has come into special favor in the last few decades it is for definite 
reasons. The circus requires that precision of movement, that exacti- 
tude and economy in effects which are also characteristic of the ma- 
chinery and industry of today: a wire walker, a bareback rider dare 
not forget precise instructions, or neglect discipline without risking 
life and limb. The circus caters to the modern cult of sport by ex- 
hibiting the fully developed, harmoniously functioning human body, 
the full mastery of nerve and sinew. An awkward, weak acrobat 
would be an anomaly. Perfection is imperative in the circus. An 
obstacle overcome or a difficult goal achieved, gives man a sense of 
triumph over nature, a sense of extension of his own powers. Fur- 
thermore, the appeal of the circus is essentially popular; no abstruse 
problems of ethics or metaphysics, no fictitious conflicts obtrude upon 
the spectator’s attention. The sphere of the circus is that actual life 
which is stranger than fiction. The dangers to life in the arena are 
real and the exultation over a narrow escape is equally real. Finally, 
the circus creates an air of festivity, visual beauty, physical agility, 
a blending of color, light and sound that acts as an invigorating, life 
enhancing stimulus. It is interesting to recall the profound influence 
of the circus on the entire Russian theatre of the left, on Eisenstein, 
Vakhtangov, Tairov, Meyerhold. 

Chagall had already come close to the theme of the circus in the 
mural paintings for the Jewish State Theatre of Granovsky. This 
series is a sort of allegorical procession and pageant of Jewish va- 
riety, burlesque and harlequinade with small town musicians, danc- 
ers, minstrels, acrobats (in phylacteries!), cows, chickens, goats, 
birds, disporting themselves in a gay extravaganza. 

In The Circus, as in Chagall’s other work, reality and imagina- 
tion are inextricably mingled. Here is a woman with an animal 
head, a moon seems to hang somewhere in the trees, a winged 
creature stands under the trees and a little bird is up in the branches. 
Here is a walking Eiffel tower, with human head and feet, three 
crescents and many twinkling stars hanging in the landscape, and 
a few modern buildings in the distance; here is an almost realistic 
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representation of an equestrienne kicking one foot high in the air, 
standing with the other on a bouquet of flowers spread on the horse’s 
back, a rope walker on the right and a diminutive orchestra of clowns 
in the background . . . A clown riding an umbrella . . . A quadru- 
ped with head of fowl, a buffoon lighting a lamp on its back, and a 
winged figure in the background . . . A goat smoking a pipe, a man 
gesticulating alongside of it and a tiny figure balancing with an 
umbrella on one of its horns. And everywhere, on all occasions, 
flowers and leaves in sumptuous patterns, little dots, lines, spots, 
stars, decorative strokes and hatches of every description in the most 
profuse abundance, adding final exquisite touches to the complete im- 
pression. ‘The color is bright, opulent, spectacular. Half tones, 
minor chords, subdued shadings are seldom used and then only as 
foil for the brighter hues. The pictures sing, shimmer like rich 
stuffs, sparkle like colored spangles. There is no excursion into 
Rouault’s philosophic motive, the clown in Christ; no overworked 
analogy of Andreyev between the tragedy of personal life and the 
forced comedy before the public. Chagall shows the circus as a gay 
adventure, as a carnival of festive masks, as a holiday in which man, 
nature, and fantastic creatures participate. Chagall takes the gro- 
tesque contortions of the buffoon, the mighty feats of the strong man, 
the nimble prestidigitation of the juggler, the flight through space 
of the graceful equestrienne, and transforms them into marvels be- 
yond the laws of time and space. He has created a circus all his 
own and has imbued it with abandon and exuberance. Sometimes 
he laughs heartily with his creatures; sometimes he pokes fun at 
them; always he handles them with great affection. Admission to 
his circus is free to all those whose minds are strong enough to with- 
stand the shock of novelty and sensitive enough to enjoy it. 
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THE’ OPEN AIR THEATRE’ 


By VINCENZO BONAIUTO 


HE origins of the open-air theatre are lost in antiquity. In 

its rudimentary form, drama developed among the Greeks 

from the dithyramb—the hymn to Dionysus, the god of rap- 
ture, who emerged from Thrace to reveal a new sense of life to the 
simple and sober Hellenes. He passed through the peninsula 
spreading a divine exuberance, overcoming every obstacle, con- 
quering, and imposing his new cult. To the sound of the cymbal, 
the flute and the crotalum, men and women followed the bacchic 
rout through the woods where, on summer nights, by the light of 
resinous torches, the Maenads, bleary with wine and passion, cele- 
brated his rites. 

So runs the legend, sprung from the fancy of a childlike people. 
It found its first poetic expression in the dithyramb. 

While the grape bubbled, fermenting, in the vat, the celebrants 
translated its exhilaration in song and dance, seeking oblivion in 
bacchic release from the mean realities of their life. The Dionysiac 
cult is the first expression of man’s determination to forge a god in 
his own likeness. Primitive man was still ignorant of the divine 
portion of sorrow; he was spontaneous and instinctive. In Dionysus 
he personified his vital instincts and glorified life religiously. Later, 
with the appreciation of grief as a self-conscious sentiment, he in- 
vented the myth of Prometheus, the superman who suffers for the 
love of mankind and who, in his essential traits, anticipates on the 
crags of the Scythian wilderness the tragedy of Golgotha. 

The fanaticism with which the Greek tribes, who had hitherto 
known only divinities of terror, personifications of the mysterious 
forces of Nature, embraced the cult of Dionysus is amply attested. 


*From Il Teatro All’ Aperto (Sindicato Italiano Arti Grafiche, Roma), translated by Ralph 
Roeder. 
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To it we owe the birth of drama, culminating in the creations of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides; the new deity, in fact, became 
the dominant inspiration of all Greek art. Euripides, reconciled 
in his old age to the religion against which he had levelled the 
shafts of his scepticisms, apotheosized in the Bacchae, as in a 
supreme act of faith, the invincible god from overseas. 

The dithyramb, from which tragedy developed, was a poetic ex- 
pression of the struggles and vicissitudes experienced by Dionysus. 
It was by nature free and untrammelled, a spontaneous creation 
born of the exhilaration of his disciples. Gradually, however, this 
improvised chorus began to assume a set form: it was divided into 
two semi-choruses, of which one sang while the other listened, and 
vice-versa. It is natural to suppose that these two semi-choruses 
bore some organic relation, that one propounded a question to 
which the other responded. Each semi-chorus was led by a cori- 
pheus who assumed the duties of a soloist, while his companions 
commented on what he described, in the manner of a refrain to a 
ballad. Only one thing was needed to complete the form of primi- 
tive tragedy; a protagonist. And before long he, too, appeared. 

The scenic realization of this spectacle—with which we are im- 
mediately concerned—was influenced by the fact that the essentially 
religious character of these primitive rites in honor of the Deity 
undoubtedly outweighed their representative element. A dithy- 
rambic procession was formed as follows: first came the hamper- 
bearers, a group of the comeliest young girls in the village, in fes- 
tive array, bedecked with gold ornaments, bearing in baskets on 
their heads the accessories of the sacrifice; then came the victim, 
the flutists, the carven image of the god, and, finally, the crowd. 

The sacrifice of the victim (a goat, tragos; whence the name, 
tragedy) preceded the performance, while the chorus of satyrs, 
according to Reinach, improvised a dance to the sound of two 
flutes, as a preliminary ceremony. The timele upon which the sac- 
rifice was made represented the center of what was later to be the 
theatre. The chorus, grouped in a semi-circle around the fimele, 
formed a pattern later commemorated by the curve of the orchestra. 
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Beyond the timele, against a background of open country, the per- 
formance took place before an audience seated in a semi-circle. 
With the completion of the sacrifice on the smoking altar, the per- 
formance began. The actors forming the chorus of satyrs daubed 
their faces with the must of the wine and wreathed their heads with 
ivy while, if we may trust the testimony of the vase-painters, they 
manifested, by crude artifices, an advanced state of libidinousness. 

After the ritual invocation, the god appeared. In a Greek vase 
in the Museum of Bologna there is a dithyrambic procession in 
which, in the place usually occupied by his image, the god himself 
sits, swathed in a great mantle. He rides in a boat-shaped cart, 
drawn by two satyrs. The divine apparition (the leading actor) 
had to make a sudden and startling entrance for the illusion to be 
convincing. We may infer that the cart was concealed behind a 
hedge, which served as a “wing,” behind which the actors dressed. 
From the cart Dionysus, the actor, described his various prowesses; 
then he vanished, followed by the chorus of satyrs; and the per- 
formance was over. The equipment of this cart is clearly illus- 
trated on the vase at Bologna. In the rear there is a large chest 
which contained the wardrobe of the actors. In short, the legend- 
ary chariot of Thespis anticipates that of a later day. 

Comedy was at this period the most common and wide-spread ex- 
pression of the Dionysiac festivals. Just as tragedy was derived 
from the dithyramb, comedy originated in the phallic ceremonies 
prevalent in all Greek towns, when the cult of Dionysus reached 
its highest development. Aristophanes in The Achanatans (421 
B. C.) describes the miniature procession organized by Dicepolos 
with his daughter and one of his slaves. The image of the god is 
replaced by a large phallus carried in procession to the place— 
usually the theatre—at which the rite is to be celebrated. The char- 
acter of these festivals, being essentially popular, allowed of greater 
liberty and license among the crowd than the Dionysiac celebra- 
tions, which discouraged such manifestations in proportion as the 
dithyramb assumed a more sustained form, because of its religious 
character and dramatic content. Moreover, these festivals were 
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The Mirabell Garden in Salzburg, a miniature outdoor 
court theatre whose extreme simplicity, as seen in this re- 
production from Monumenta Scenica, would make it avail- 
able even for modern stagecraft. 


























Design by Burnacini for a Seventeenth 
Century festival in a garden theatre. 


Reproduced from Monumenta Scenica. 
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most popular in the poorer Attic communities. What form the 
festival took and how it developed into the first rudimentary form 
of comedy, no one knows. The most reliable authority is the 
Poetics of Aristotle, who confirms the origin of comedy in the 
phallic festivals as he does that of tragedy in the dithyramb. 

The phallic procession wound its way through the town and the 
suburbs toward the theatre, when a theatre existed. The partici- 
pants sang the praises of Dionysus in the most extravagant manner, 
with especial attention to his coarsest adventures; and these hymns 
were diversified by quips, spicy stories, and vivid horseplay. The 
ceremony ended with a sacrifice (comos) which took place in the 
evening, when the initiates were well fed and wined. ‘To sustain 
their spirits, some steady source of excitement was required, which 
would keep the tension from relaxing and worthily complete the 
celebration. The mummers, accordingly, undertook this public duty, 
appearing on a crude platform, dressed out in huge paunches and 
wearing grotesque masks of vine-leaves and the bark of trees. What 
the crowd expected of them was the stimulation of laughter, the 
exasperation of its desires, the culmination of the carnival spirit. 
And the mummers met these demands with slapstick and unflagging 
buffoonery. Later, comedy, like tragedy, evolved its own art-form, 
when Epicarmos, Menander and, more particularly, Aristophanes, 
invested the crude comic fact with the radiance of poetry and the 
magic of their genius. 

Such were the sources of the theatre in general and of the open- 
air theatre in particular. It sprang from the bosom of Nature, in 
the broad light of day, under the open sky. The spectator was not 
walled in for the celebration of these religious rites; his Dionysiac 
rapture could be satisfied only in the woods, the fields, the open 
country, with the limitless sky overhead and the intoxicating scents 
and sights of the vintage all about him. This point is important, 
because of the influence of a natural environment on the artistic and 
ethical value of the open-air theatre; man has at all times instinc- 
tively sought his pleasure, not in the restricted surroundings of his 
own creation but in the unlimited beauties of Nature. 
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No people*’has ever shown so profound a love of form as the 
Greeks. Whereas with us it is sentiment which creates form, with 
them form became a sentiment. This distinction is characteristic 
of all Greek art. Even the religious sentiment is a form of esthetic- 
ism rather than a profound manifestation of the spirit. And as for 
love, which is the most popular of sentiments in the art and poetry 
of all other peoples, it is almost completely absent from the art and 
poetry of the Greeks. Pindar, who so well expresses the Hellenic 
soul, sings the beauty of form, but his Apollonian lyre lacks the 
elegiac chord expressive of love. Theocritus and Sappho are the 
only exceptions. Even the passion of Prometheus, as rendered by 
the poetry of Aeschylus, instead of affecting us intimately, impresses 
us by its expressive, its plastic, power. So, too, the theatre was 
destined to be primarily esthetic. 

The same almost religious respect of form which characterises 
the composition of their tragedies must have informed their per- 
formance. The spectacle was designed on sober, harmonious and, 
above all, essential lines. It is difficult for us to appreciate today 
this integrity of expression, which makes the theatrical form of the 
Greeks seem schematic and almost static. In this linear simplicity 
we are apt to see only poverty of imagination and invention. More 
sentimental and also more cerebral than the Greeks, we express 
ourselves in the most manifold forms and rarely with simplicity. 

The present-day revival of classic performances in the open air 
found its first authentic and vital expression in the festivals given 
at the Greek Theatre of Syracuse, a temple of art which boasts 
another memorable date in the history of the theatre: the birth of 
Doric comedy under Epicarmos, the Syracusan poet. The success 
of the experiment at Syracuse has been followed by similar experi- 
ments in all parts of Italy, Ostia, Pompeii, Girgenti, Taormini, and 
though these have not always been attended with success, they have 
proved the possibility of developing anew an open-air theatre. 

Italian poets, in particular, have been impressed by this classic 
expression of the art of the theatre. Sem Benelli, after witnessing a 
performance in 1922, composed his Sagra della Santa Primavera, 
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later performed in the Stadium of Turin, which, although a failure 
theatrically, may claim to be the first dramatic composition for the 
open-air theatre revealing the structural lines of a new art-form. 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, long a partisan of the revival of the open-air 
theatre in the classic manner, contributed an experiment with the 
performance, in 1927, at his villa on Lake Garda, of The Daughter 
of Jorio, and showed great enthusiasm at the prospect of a perform- 
ance of his Phaedra in the Greek Theatre in Syracuse, a project of 
the National Institute for Classic Drama. Luigi Pirandello, the 
leading figure in the contemporary Italian theatre, has forsaken 
his introspective plays and sought a broader inspiration in the 
“myth.” His latest play, The New Colony, is essentially a choral 
composition, governed like ancient Greek tragedy by the forces of 
Fate, over which love triumphs in its purest and loftiest form, 
maternal love. Fausto Maria Martini has called Syracuse the 
Bayreuth of the classic drama and endorsed its possibilities enthusi- 
astically. The Greek poet, Sikelianos, and his wife produced the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus in the Greek Theatre in Delphi, and 
Madame Kotopouli, the Duse of the Greek stage, brought the 
Hecuba of Euripides to life in the Stadium in Athens. Other 
classic revivals, too numerous to mention, have been made in the 
open air in Germany and elsewhere. It may be urged, of course, 
that they are sporadic and exceptional, but all new experiments in 
art are so in their inception. 

Speculating on the future of this art-form, it becomes pertinent 
to ask certain questions. Why should not the modern theatre as- 
sume a religious function equivalent to that which the Greek theatre 
exercised in the education of its public? When will a Christian 
theatre arise, illustrating the Divine Will through the holy and 
redeeming message of the Gospel? Why should not a new form of 
tragedy arise from the old mystery plays, as the ancient one did 
from the dithyramb? 

The religious element, of course, has completely disappeared 
from modern tragedy. The will of man triumphs over the will of 
God; it is his will which creates, determines and destroys, which 
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casts, composes and solves the drama. Man knows his own power; 
his god is within. When Hamlet slays his mother, he is not pur- 
sued by the Furies or by divine justice; he judges and justifies him- 
self. Nowadays we deny everything, yet the people long to believe 
that there is more than this life which we live so strenuously, so 
desperately in huge factories, in tentacular cities, under a sky which 
we have invaded in our striving after the impossible, that there is 
a life within ourselves, governed by a divine will and deriving not 
from the mind but from the soul. <A theatre which satisfied that 
longing would be truly a religious theatre—religious and heroic 
compact of poetry and faith. Never has the need of spiritual 
solace, of defending the soul from the senses and the mind, been so 
strong. The more feverish our daily activities, the more urgent 
our need of retirement into the sanctuary of our own spirits. 

The performances given at Syracuse have demonstrated the uni- 
versality and popularity of the Greek drama. The public which 
crowded the ancient theatre was not the public of the Argentina or 
the Manzoni or the Costanzi or the Scala. It was not a public at 
all, but something much greater:—it was the people. The aged 
peasant with his furrowed face and his traditional earrings, accom- 
panied by a patriarchal family, alighting from his cart among the 
motor-cars of the Signori, the sovereign and the soldier, the esthete 
and the illiterate, the artist and the scientist, the poet and the jour- 
nalist, rich and poor, all came together and were welded into one 
by that marvelous instrument of art. 

Open-air performances should not be the drama which springs 
from the conflict of common and petty human interests and emotions, 
but a drama arising from the impact of great passions, larger than 
life, because they are an ideal and symbolical expression of it. The 
heroic emotions kindled by such a theatre would make an indelible 
impression on the spectators. A perfect performance fusing the 
ever-varying beauty of Nature, the dramatic action, the music, sing- 
ing, rhythmic movement, and decorative design would influence in- 
evitably their moral and spiritual elevation. And that is precisely 
what is happening today at the Greek theatre of Syracuse. 
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The Entry of Queen Isabeau of Bavaria at La Porte Saint-Denis. 


RENAISSANCE ENTRIES 


N? one who studies even superficially the “Entries” of monarchs into the Capital 
Cities of the Renaissance can doubt that they were theatrical in the larger sense 
of the word: throbbing with intensified life, emotional, decorative. They were not 
presented on a single stage, they were hardly at all a matter of the written word, they 
were life itself theatricalized rather than a performed representation of life. And so 
they escaped the definition of drama. But they were none the less dramatic for having 
decorated streets, palace facades and public squares for their stage; real kings, courtiers, 
soldiers and slaves for their actors; and an audience that was a living part of the story. 
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The Tourney at which Henry II was mortally wounded, June 30, 1559. 


The Entry, technically, was a ceremonial bound around the arrival of a king or 
queen, a prince or princess, come to take up the ruling power, or for marriage to the 
ruler, or returned from important military conquests. Usually the city gates were the 
accented spots along the procession’s way, although special arches of triumph were often 
erected; but always the “coming in” was the emphasized incident, and a decorated 
route the setting—probably from city gate to public place to cathedral to palace. 

Aside from consideration of the Entry as a living human drama, there are two 
points at which the subject touches upon the history of the theatre proper. In the 
first place, there were often, as a final phase of the celebration, regular dramatic per- 
formances, in the playhouses of the times or in specially constructed ball-room theatres, 
occasionally on outdoor stages. These gala presentations were sometimes pictured by 
contemporary artists, and the prints so handed down are a rich source of knowledge 
for the later student of dramatic history and stage forms. In the second place, special 
“stages’’ were built for living tableaus or acted incidents along the route of the Entry 
procession, and many of the moving floats were practically stages on wheels, affording 
a further source of information about theatre forms, and particularly an illuminating 
parallel to the development of “decoration” on the regular stage. Indeed, in the con- 
fusion of currents that flowed together to form the ultimate steady stream of spectacular 
“picture” settings, for all types of drama, the study of the Renaissance floats and 
stationary constructions may well lead one to believe that here is a chief source of the 
painted canvas and papier-maché modelling that have been associated with play-staging 
ever since—or at least until Gordon Craig, Adolphe Appia and their followers began 
to challenge 19th Century methods as preposterously artificial, untheatrical and inept. 

Edouard Drumont’s monumental volume entitled Le Feétes Nationales a Paris 
(Paris, 1879) begins with descriptions of a number of royal entries, noting this as one 
of the forms of féte most enjoyed by the populace in the 14th and 15th Centuries. It 
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The “pompous and magnificent entry” of Cardinal Chigi. 


is from Drumont’s work that these plates are taken. But there are a number of 
extraordinarily sumptuous and richly illustrated records of the individual entries (both 
in Paris and elsewhere), from the days of illuminated manuscripts and incunabula. 

The entry of the Queen Isabeau of Bavaria into Paris in 1389 is the first occasion 
described by Drumont. It is from a miniature in a manuscript of Froissart, now 
owned by the National Library in Paris. It seems that it was partly this foreign 
queen’s love of pomp and circumstance that brought more extravagant costumes and a 
wider prevalence of display into the French court; but already the fétes were marked 
by notable spectacular and theatrical elements. In this case the procession was evi- 
dently less sumptuous than later ones; but there were stages along the way, with 
costumed choirs or dancers or living pictures of religious subjects. At one point “the 
gate of Paradise opened and two angels emerged holding a beautiful crown of gold 
studded with precious jewels, which they placed on the head of the queen.” 

When Charles the Seventh entered the city in 1437, a main diversion was a pre- 
sentation of “Combat de sept Péchés capitaux contre les trois Vertus théologales et les 
quatre Vertus cardinales,” and it seems that the characters previously marched in cos- 
tume in the street procession. And in connection with the entry of Henry the Second, 
on June 16, 1549, one readily recognizes in the decorations the introduction of certain 
elements out of Italian spectacle that were soon to appear on the dramatic stage: the 
operatic dressings added to architecture, and devised as settings for tableaux en route. 
In this connection the fact that the Italian Serlio already had been in Paris, with his 
double equipment as architect and stage ‘decorator,’ may well be noted. 

Disguise, display, imitation—these were the elements that were being transferred, 
through this dressing-up of ceremonials, from real-life drama to represented drama. 
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Water chariot, with civic symbols, representing the city of Paris. 


In the 17th Century, stage decoration in France was to absorb, as an adjunct to play 
and acting, all this trapping of papier-maché gorgeousness, all these machine-marvels, 
the very items of ships that tossed and basking nymphs and rustic grottoes. But it is 
of some interest to feel the assurance that these things were really brought in to the 
theatre from outside; an element added as diversion, an accretion, a barnacle growth. 
A study of the Entries, with this as hypothesis, might help us to orient ourselves 


in the midst of the confusing changes taking place today in the field of “decoration.” 
SHELDON CHENEY 























KING SOLOMON 


By CHARLES NORMAN 


‘ 4 7 HEN Sheba was a queen with a sweet mouth, 
In the warm market-places old men sat 

Shaded by woven rugs, conjuring her 

With languid speech in lazy attitudes; 

And camel-boys made songs of her to sing 

In the bright desert on the laden beasts 

Swaying with sound of bells across the sand; 

And all night long the swaggering caravans 

Pounded the sand upon the palace road, 

While sorrowfully Solomon at home 

Mused of great battles that had stricken kings 

And given them brown earth upon their heads 

As crowns forever; and he was growing old. 


In all the land of Israel in the sun 

That glittered with veiled women and warriors, 
Shining sand in the winds that swept the plain, 
Stars that pierced the river like a sky, 

Nothing there was that could beguile the king 
Or comfort him in sleepless hours alone. 

And captains were sent forth upon the earth 

To seek in far, strange climes a little thing, 
Some fancy that might please King Solomon; 


And Solomon’s heart was heavy in his side 

For all that he was Solomon, and a king. 

One day a minstrel came with a thin harp, 
Wandering to the north with song he came, 

To sing before the puissant king of Jews - 

And all his plumaged court that looked on him 
Grieving that their lord should grow so old. 
And he who sang was bearded and grown bent 
With wandering the streets of all men’s lands, 
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And he had seen fair daughters of proud kings | 
And looked upon their mothers who were queens. | 
And from his hand a sorrowful touch came forth 

That made the strings to sadden all who heard; 

For now he played how kings and empires pass 

And queenliness and beauty from the world, 

While the old winds go wandering the land, 

Blowing through shattered stone that was a palace. 

And Solomon wept aloud upon his throne, 

And plucked his beard, while his men turned away, | 
Smitten with pity for their lord and king. 








Then one stepped forward from the armored throng, 
Clad in white gold, unto the harp-player 
Crouching beside his instrument of song; 

And murmurings were quieted and hushed. 

Now the aged man began once more to move 

His long and withered fingers over the harp, 
Stirring the strings with a most easy twang; 

He bowed his head to the harp and sang 

Of a queen in the south beyond Jerusalem 

Whose beauty was a song on all men’s lips 

Who saw her; singing, she was more radiant 
Than spears upon a turret in the moon, 

Or those bright ships that came to Tarsis once 
With cargo of wrought gold and bewitched stones. 
He sang that all who looked on her had loved her, 
And wandered east or west or to the north, 
Seeking in battles for a foreign lord 

To blot, her beauty from their fevered minds; 
And she was a white light upon the earth, 

A woman born for song and story. 


And Solomon threw a ring upon the floor, 
Leaving the chamber suddenly alone, 

And on the balcony hung with shining shields 
He stood and faced the south, and saw his !and 
Mix with the desert sands that hid the ground 
And the blue sky dome the heaven and earth. 
And there unservanted, King Solomon 

Stood on the balcony until the dawn; 
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And then he hastened to his massive throne, 
The lonely seat of splendor in the court, 
Clapping his hands to call his councillors, 

And unto them unfolded his rich mind 

Till all who heard him marvelled at his words. 


And now a stir came on Jerusalem, 

And men and donkeys swarmed upon a hill; 
And all that day the air was loud with shouts 
And sound of iron metal upon stone. 

And Solomon himself was carried forth 

By twenty slaves whose arms were covered over 
With glittering stones and tassels of blue silk 
That made a glow upon their swarthy skins. 
For Solomon planned a temple unto God 
Wrought with the substances of every land; 
And caravans set out with cavalry 

To barter in bazaars for ornaments. 

It was to be so skilfully upwrought, 

So magically fashioned with rapt hands, 

That all the stones would tingle as with song, 
And stir in every wind with easy sound. 

And little silver bells were hung like fruit 

On all the trees that swayed upon the hill 

To make the languid air swoon with their music. 


And now the king grew young again with thoughts 
Of foreign lords embarking for the north, 

Coming in ivory chariots to the hill; 

And potentates on monstrous elephants 

To pay their homage to King Solomon. 

And in the dusk upon Jerusalem, 

He dreamed of that fair queen whose name was Sheba, 
Knowing she would assuredly arrive 

With gilded train far-winding to the sun; 

And made for her a sweet and simple song 

For all enraptured lovers after him. 
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Hints to Play-Revivers 
By LOUIS BROWDY 


HE immense popularity of plays about show-people has 
been one of the marvels of the stage both here and abroad. 


Broadway, Burlesque, The Royal Family, Excess Baggage, 
The Shannons of Broadway, to name but a few of the most con- 
spicuous examples from the legitimate stage, Show Boat (and now 
the imminent Show Girl) from the musical comedy, The Guards- 
man and The Play’s the Thing, importations from Europe, have all 
been successful on Broadway within the last five years. Revivals 
have been no less popular, especially that of Trelawney of the 
Wells which three years ago, headed by John Drew, played to 
capacity audiences not only in New York but from coast to coast. 
In fact, from the days when Ben Jonson introduced his jaunty 
mummers into Bartholomew Fair and Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
made literary history with his burlesque, The Critic, plays about 
the stage and the people of the theatre have had a persistent appeal 
and consistent success whenever they appeared on the boards. Man- 
agers eager to follow the fashion for revivals such as Fashion, The 
Drunkard, After Dark, and revive for themselves some play of old 
or oldish flavor, could do no better than start browsing at once 
among the long-forgotten scripts of plays about the theatre which, 
if brought together, would fill a long shelf. 

One of these, Masks and Faces, or Before and Behind the Cur- 
tain, a comedy, by Charles Reade and Tom Taylor, centers round 
the figure of the celebrated eighteenth century actress, Peg Woffing- 
ton. Written and first produced about 1850, it was a favorite on 
the English stage for half a century, and a starring vehicle for Sir 
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Squire and Lady Bancroft and later for Sir Charles Wyndham. It 
was the sort of play that could be dusted off and put on successfully 
whenever there was a paucity of new plays or public taste became 
unduly fussy. In the middle 7o0’s Ellen Terry, returning to the 
stage after one of her sudden retirements, played it with enormous 
success. 

Perhaps one reason for the frequent revival of Masks and Faces 
was that it provided both a male and female stellar role. The for- 
mer is that of an actor, painter, and dramatist rolled into one, 
Triplet by name (quite naturally), as splendid and noble a fellow 
as he is threadbare and impecunious. The leading female character 
is the arch, urbane, merry and open-hearted Woffington. The play 
deals with an affair between the actress and a wealthy young man 
from the provinces whose forsaken young wife unexpectedly 
appears on the scene (London, about 1750), whereat the generous 
Peg renounces the only man she has ever loved in the course of a 
life filled with shallow and meaningless amours. 

The late William Archer thought the play “tricky and artificial,” 
but Clement Scott described it as “a play of earnest truth, as con- 
trasted with a comedy of modern manners and witty artifice. No 
false epigram,” he fervently goes on, “no cruel sarcasm, no ignom- 
inious repartee disfigure the fair margin of this healthy and refresh- 
ing text. We go back to the green room of a playhouse in the days 
of Quin and Clive and David Garrick and Peg Woffington, and 
we understand the age better than we can learn from a hundred 
books and memoirs. The illusion is complete and, above the mere 
transcript of a past age and faded manners, we have to guide and 
influence us that which is so much wanted in modern plays—human 
nature. ny 

Consider what a good press agent could do with that. The reac- 
tion of a hard-boiled man of the theatre, it thoroughly represents 
popular opinion in his day. Clement Scott and his contemporaries 
were doubtless most deeply affected by such earnest passages as this 
famous speech near the end of the play, which ought to find a 
secure place in the annals of all those who write of the stage: 
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Peg: Dear Sister, when hereafter in your home of peace you 
hear harsh sentence passed on us whose lot is admiration but rarely 
love, triumph but never tranquility, think sometimes of poor Peg 
Woffington and say, “Stage masks may cover honest faces, and 
hearts beat true beneath a tinselled robe!”’ 


Seldom in our poor day can an actress stand upstage-center and 
deliver such lofty and measured prose. Here even the background 
of illicit love has a high moral tone and a tragic note. 


Triplet: Oh Lord, Lord! To see what these fine gentlemen are! 
To have a lawful wife at home and then to come and fall in love 
with you. I do it for ever in my plays . . . but in real life it is 
abominable. 

Peg: You forget, sir, that I am an actress—a plaything for 
every profligate who can find the open sesame of the stage door. 


It is difficult to do full justice to Masks and Faces and to indicate 
the rich variety of its art. There is, for instance, the scene where 
Peg Woffington visits Triplet’s squalid garret and finds on his easel 
a portrait of herself. Hearing footsteps on the stairs outside, she 
quickly cuts the face out of the canvas and inserts her head in the 
empty space. Then there enter the critics, Snarl and Soaper, the 
illustrious Colley Cibber, and others, and soon everyone is loftily 
telling the poor painter how badly it has been executed. 


The figure of the great Garrick himself is omitted from this pic- 
ture of his fellow players, but he appears prominently enough in 
other plays of the day. In 1864 there was performed in London for 
the first time, with E. A. Sothern in the title role, the comedy of 
David Garrick which was destined to be a favorite on the English 
and American stage till the end of the century and after. It was 
the first successful play from the pen of a young actor and dramatist 
who was to win, during a short career cut off by an untimely death, 
a singular, if not a distinguished, place in the history of the English 
stage. He was Thomas W. Robertson who later wrote the almost 
classic Caste, played up and down every highway and byway in the 
English-speaking world. Robertson’s distinction lay mainly in the 
fact that with a pioneer’s courage he departed from the artificial 
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At the Greek Theatre of the University of California, 
at Berkeley, classic and modern plays are presented with 
an equal effectiveness. In principle, if not in size, it 
thoroughly resembles the ancient theatres, and in an- 
other civilization it recaptures the enduring strength of 
an old simplicity. 
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and rhetorical drama of the mid-Victorian theatre and broke 
ground for the realistic drama. 

The barest rudiments of this dramaturgic advance are to be found 
in David Garrick. It tells an apocryphal and fantastic tale about 
the great actor and the beautiful daughter of a wealthy London 
merchant. The latter personage, one Simon Ingot, apprehending 
that his daughter is infatuated with a “play-actor,” invites Garrick 
to his home and there offers the actor an immense sum of money if 
he will straightway quit the country. Garrick, of course, refuses, 
but he reassures the troubled father: 


I will give you my word of honor that I will marry no man’s 
daughter without her father’s consent, and unless he comes to me, 
hat in hand, to beg the honor of my alliance. . . . That’s my pride. 

On your word of honor? 

On my word of honor. 

As a gentleman? 

As an actor—precisely the same thing. 


Garrick tries to disillusion the girl, to whom he is himself pro- 
foundly drawn, by playing violently drunk among the dinner guests 
at her home. He piles the decanters on the table to a giddy height 
and then gleefully throws a glass at them. One after another he 
mortifies and insults the other guests. Finally he staggers out with 
a splendid flourish, flinging back at the dumbfounded guests mad 
snatches of verse from some play. He is sick at heart but satisfied 
that he has cured the lovesick girl. The effect of this little tragi- 
comedy, however, is not lasting. A few days later, pursued by the 
suitor of her father’s choice, the girl flies to Garrick’s chambers, 
where the actor demeans himself with eloquent nobility, the suitor 
is unmasked as an arrant libertine, and all ends happily. 

If Robertson’s comedy looks like no great shakes in the bare 
script, in performance it had interest, power and persistent life. The 
drunken scene was the big moment of the play and, though subtle 
as a lumberjack’s jest, it never failed of effect both for actors and 
audiences for many decades. The elder Sothern continued to play 
in it regularly even after his name became identified with the char- 
acter of Lord Dundreary. Garrick was also performed with subtle 
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and repeated success by Sir Charles Wyndham, not only in England 
but in the capitals of the Continent (where it was played in Ger- 
man) well into the present century. It was the play elected for the 
opening of his splendid new theatre in 1900. Among the many 
other actors of note who played Garrick in America were E. S. 
Willard, Nat Goodwin, and E. H. Sothern. 

From Tom Robertson one turns naturally to Pinero, who was the 
most loyal of Robertson’s followers and whose Trelawney was 
written in memory of the earlier dramatist’s struggle for recogni- 
tion—‘‘one of the most generous and beautiful tributes,’ William 
Archer calls it, “ever paid by one artist to another.” Pinero wrote 
another play about stage life, The “Mind the Paint’ Girl, produced 
in London in 1912 and in New York later in the same year. It can 
hardly be called an old play, and yet it has touches that would give 
it today a quaint enough flavor. It is a lively and realistic picture 
of the musical-comedy stage in the London of its day, with one act 
devoted lavishly to a back-stage birthday supper. Its central char- 
acter is the reigning favorite of the Pandora Theatre (played by 
Billie Burke on this side) who marries a handsome young peer. 

The play was written during a period when marriages between 
stage beauties and young scions of the peerage were threatening to 
become epidemic; Sir Arthur considers the problem of such alli- 
ances in this play and gives show girls and young peers his benison. 
The “Mind the Paint” Girl is no Trelawney. It can lay no claim 
to the mellow and unblushing sentimentality that makes the older 
play a perennial delight; but it has color and vitality and flavor, 
and ambitious revivers will find it worth looking at. 

A racier picture of the stage in the early years of the present 
century was James Forbes’ comedy T'he Chorus Lady, produced in 
New York in 1906 and inseparably linked with the name of Rose 
Stahl, whose vivid embodiment of the slangy Patricia O’Brien was 
the furore of the town for many a day. The Chorus Lady was the 
“smash hit” of that season—and the next—on Broadway, and today 
it would live up to the highest Hoboken standards. It presents an 
admirable picture of a certain facet of stage life in its day and it 
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preserves, perhaps with a heightened accent, something of the back- 
stage idiom of twenty years ago, as in this scene laid in the dress- 
ing room of a group of chorus girls. 


First Chorister: Ain’t he got a crust, tryin’ to kiss a girl and 
him ain’t got a cent in the world? 

Second Chorister: (truculently): Locka here, don’t go callin’ 
me a chorus girl. . . . I’ma specialty lady. I’ve been in the front 
row for five years. 

Wardrobe mistress: I’d hand you a slam on the map if I wasn’t 
a lady. 


Perhaps the prize bit of contemporary dialogue in the play is the 
following: 

Girls, who do you think I seen today in Macy’s? 

Who? 

Mrs. Carter. 

Leslie Carter? 

Leslie Carter. She was buyin’ spangles. 

Did you see her close to? 

I could a touched ’er. I rubbered t’ beat the band. Don’t you 
love Carter? 

You bet. 

Honest, I think that woman’s got the most emotional hair in this 
business. 


Finally, there is the later and better play from the same pen, the 
farce happily dubbed The Show Shop, which New York first saw 
in 1914 and which many readers can joyfully remember. It 
achieved an enviable Broadway success without the aid of a “star” 
in a day when stars were still the most potent of box-office magnets, 
and it could probably be revived today with a decided air of 
antiquity and hilarious effect. Like The Chorus Lady it dates dis- 
tinctly; the changes in the theatre have been so great since 1914 
that it would now seem vastly older than it really is. It is a broad 
and genial picture of Broadway show business in those distant ante- 
bellum days when there were thirty-odd theatres in New York in- 
stead of the present seventy-five, when there were no great movie 
palaces to compete with and when a good “road” booking was still 
a matter of prime importance. The central figure is Max Rosen- 
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baum, a lively caricature of a Broadway producer, crude, shrewd, 
kindly, and loyal, and with the special grace of intellectual honesty. 
When an old friend of his hungrier days turns up and remarks 
admiringly, “You’re a great manager now,’ Rosenbaum replies, 
‘““Anybody who’s had one success is a great manager.” 

The play tells the story of the efforts of an ambitious stage mother 
to make a Broadway star of her beautiful daughter and the equally 
determined efforts of an enamoured young man to remove the girl 
from the stage and marry her. 

The Wallop disbands in Punxsutawney, a dismal failure. Betty’s 
wealthy young suitor (the part was played by an engaging young 
actor named Douglas Fairbanks) who has himself gone on the stage 
to be near his beloved, then conspires with Rosenbaum to star Betty 
on Broadway in a sure-fire failure and thus put a quietus on her 
mother’s ambitions. But, with the uncanny perversity of the show 
business, the play proves a heart-breaking success; the “grave- 
diggers” of the New York dailies throw fits of joy over it; Rosen- 
baum becomes resigned to the fact that he doesn’t know how to pick 
a failure; and love, of course, finds a way. 

If you are a producer and none of the above strikes your fancy, 
here is one final suggestion: wait a few years and revive The Royal 
Family. It will be good, a dozen years from now, to hear Oscar 
Wolfe, the benign counterpart of Max Rosenbaum, say again to 
stately old Fanny Cavendish, “You're the girl that does twenty- 
eight hundred in Boise City, Idaho, and catches the 6:14 the next 
morning for Pocatello.” 

To which the stately Fanny will reply, “In Boise City I did 
twenty-nine hundred.” 
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A Dramatic Mirror 


Readings From British Drama, 
by Allardyce Nicoll. Thomas Y. 
Crowell: N. Y. 


HERE doesn’t seem to be anything 

else to do about it. When Allar- 
dyce Nicoll adds another book to his 
series, whether it is on the British drama 
or the history of drama in general, 
whether or not you like the title or are 
interested in the scheme, you might just 
as well order the book at once. You will, 
sooner or later. Imagine anybody of Mr. 
Nicoll’s standing and of his understand- 
ing of how drama should be studied 
printing a book of readings from British 
drama, actually short scenes culled from 
plays, familiar and unfamiliar, from the 
Mysteries to Somerset Maugham. Im- 
agine anyone who loves the theatre and 
knows how much the theatre has already 
suffered from the printed pages of its 
literature and from the many bits of fine 
poetry, too often bad theatre, which have 
been culled from its texts, imagine any- 
one who knows all that doing this book! 
You will, of course, dismiss Readings 
From British Drama at once unless 
something impels you to open it and 
glance through its pages. If you do that, 
you will find that what Mr. Nicoll has 
actually done is to give through these ex- 


a vivid and exciting history of dramatic 
form and dialogue, made more vivid by 
his introduction, notes and short biogra- 
phies than any amount of dissertation 
could have made it. It is obvious, of 
course, that the dramatic speech of any 
given period, the actual color and form 
of the words and phrases and sentence 
structures, express the epoch as clearly as 
its clothes or architecture, for anyone, 
that is, who knows how really to relate 
language to life. 

It would take a longer and more sus- 
tained reading of complete plays than is 
possible in the twentieth century to give 
the same feeling—that this book does—of 
how dramatic dialogue shifted, year by 
year, to remain always a mirror of its age. 
See, for example, this short excerpt- from 
a sixteenth century play, Sir Thomas 
Moore, preserved in manuscript, which 
adds to its language mirror the reproduc- 
tion of an early form of an early com- 
pany of players, their repertory, their ap- 
proach. Moore is accosted by such a 
theatrical company—four men and a boy 
—and the leader says: 


My Lord, my fellowes and 
my selfe, 

Are come to tender ye our 
willing seruice, 

So please you to commaund 
vs. 


Player: 


cerpts, chosen with the keenest discrim- Moore: What, for aplay, you meane? 

ination — — sometimes fine, sometimes Whom doo ye serue? 

poor, always characteristic, kept as closely Player: My Lord Cardinalles grace. 

as possible to the language of their day— Moore: My Lord Cardinalls players? 
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now trust me, welcome... 
I prethee tell me what playes 
haue ye? 
Diuers my Lord: the Cradle 
of Securitie, 
Hit Nayle o’th head, impa- 
tient pouerty, 
The play of foure Pees, diues 
and Lazarus, 
Lustie Iuuentus, and the mar- 
riage of witt and wisedom. 
Moore: The marriage of witt and 
wisedom? that, my Lads, 
Ile none but that, the theame 
is very good, 
And many maintaine a lib- 
erall argument. 
To marie wit to wisedom, 
asks some cunning, 
Many haue witt, that may 
come short of wisedom. 
Weele see how Mr Poet 
playes his part, 
And whether witt or wise- 
dom grace his arte. 
Goe, make him drinke, and 
all his fellowes too, 
How manie are ye? 


Player: 


Player: Foure men and a boy Sir. 
Moore: But one boy? then I see 
There’s but fewe women in 
the play. ; 
Player: Three my Lord: Dame 
Sience, Lady vanitie, 
And wisedom she her selfe. 
Moore: And one boy play them all? 


bir Lady, hees loden. 
FREDERICK Morton 


VARIETY 


Nydia, by George Henry Boker. 
Univ. of Penn. Press: Phila. Chil- 
dren of Darkness, by Edwin Justus 
Mayer. Horace Liveright: N. Y. 
Toad of Toad Hall, by A. A. Milne. 
Scribner’s: N. Y. Adam’s Opera, 
the text of a play with music, by 
Clemence Dane and Richard Ad- 


dinsell. Doubleday-Doran: N. Y. 
The Camel Thru the Needle’s Eye, 
by oo Langer. Brentano’s: 


YDIA, based on the central situa- 
tion of Bulwer Lytton’s Last Days 
0 


f Pompeii—the hopeless love of the 
beautiful blind slave girl for the patri- 
cian, Glaucos,—though written in 1885, 
is just now off the press. The work of 
one of America’s early playwrights, its 
appearance in this era of revivals is 
timely. “It ranks both as poetry and 
drama with the very greatest of Boker’s 
work,” according to Edward Scullery 
Bradley, editor of the book in his preface, 
and is “One of the finest examples of the 
author’s dramatic blank verse and one of 
the best plays in the history of American 
literature.” Boker, little known today, 
was almost equally unrecognized by his 
contemporaries until Lawrence Barrett 
made Francesca da Rimini, one of the five 
plays Boker wrote before the Civil War, 
a part of his repertory. Barrett not only 
played Francesca himself with success 
until 1891, but Otis Skinner revived it 
later with similar good fortune. Dis- 
couraged by the lack of recognition for 
his Calynos, Anne Boleyn, The Betrothal, 
and Leonor de Guzman, Boker ceased 
writing for sixteen years, then took heart 
from the response to Francesca and wrote 
Nydia, also for Barrett. Unfortunately 
the leading role is Nydia’s, and Barrett 
failing to see himself with any enthusiasm 
in the secondary role, the play was re- 
written to give him the lines and the lead 
under the title of Glaucos. A disagree- 
ment over royalties between author and 
actor resulted in neither play being pro- 
duced, and so in reviving Nydia today, 
Professor Bradley has gone back to the 
original and superior version. Reading it, 
one is impressed with the simplicity, 
vigor, and at times, beauty of expression 
and feeling with which Boker develops 
the melodramatic theme of his play. 
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Children of Darkness is somewhat 
ambiguously subtitled, “An Original 
Tragi-Comedy, suggested by Henry 
Fielding’s The History of the Life of the 
Late Mr. Johnathan Wild the Great.” 
Scene; the second floor of the home of a 
venal bailiff rented simultaneously “for 
a consideration” to whatever inmates of 
the prison give evidence of being worth 
his while. Characters; thieves, murderers, 
liars, seducers, the bailiff’s rampantly 
bawdy daughter, and a young poet in 
prison for debt. In the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, the play would doubtless have been 
a smash hit; it is redolent with the at- 
mosphere, humor, and raw life of that 
lusty era. Although better in situation 
and characterization and much more 
subtle and ingenious than The Front 
Page, it is fortunate or unfortunate, ac- 
cording to the point of view, that The 
Front Page and the school of small fry 
imitators that followed close on its heels, 
have dulled the current appetite for such 
drama. 

In startling contrast is Toad of Toad 
Hall, dramatized by Mr. Milne from 
Kenneth Grahame’s delightful fantasy, 
The Wind in the Willows. If the deli- 
cate beauty and satire of The Wind in 
the Willows had to be fitted to the frame- 
work of a play, perhaps it is just as well 
that the task fell to Mr. Milne. But it 
should be said at once that J'oad of Toad 
Hall is not The Wind in the Willows. 
Several scenes and at least half the dia- 
logue are the dramatist’s, and inevitably 
in the process of expanding here, telescop- 
ing there, much of the sheer loveliness of 
Kenneth Grahame’s prose as well as the 
point of his story had to be sacrificed. 
Toad is as pompously vain, Badger as 
crusty, Rat as kind and Mole as timorous, 
and their adventures as amusing as ever, 
but though the play would doubtless make 
for real entertainment, it can never equal 
the deft satire of the original. 

Adam’s Opera is based, no less, on the 
tale of the Sleeping Beauty. .If read 


without Clemence Dane’s involved pref- 
ace, it appears a highly up-to-date and 
cynical sequel to the fairy-story, revealing 
what happens after the prince wakes the 
sleeping princess. Adam, the prince, goes 
on a speaking tour carrying his ideal of 
Beauty to all the world, but leaving be- 
hind him the press, the commercial in- 
terests, political reactionaries, and Mrs. 
Grundy to exploit and disillusion Beauty 
herself. When he returns a year later, an 
old man broken under the materialism of 
the world, Love, his child and Beauty’s 
is dead, Beauty denies him and kills him, 
and the whole court goes back to sleep 
again. But if one reads the preface,— 
“Adam’s Opera is an attempt to translate 
into terms of the theatre an impression of 
the period which directly succeeded that 
awakening which we call the war.” 
Adam becomes President Wilson, and 
Beauty his ideal of freedom and democ- 
racy which he tries to carry to the world; 
and it all becomes very involved and sig- 
nificant. The analogy, followed through, 
is decidedly clever in its aptness, but the 
theme is so weighty for the slender frame- 
work of fairy story and revamped 
nursery rhymes to carry, that it defeats 
its own ends. Burdened with the heart- 
breaking significance of the theme, the 
reader cannot be entertained by the light- 
ness of the words and songs, and be- 
wildered by the lightness of the text can- 
not be deeply moved by the theme. 

The Camel Thru the Needle’s Eye is 
Phillip Moeller’s adaptation of Frantisek 
Langer’s Czecho-Slovakian comedy of the 
same title. It really goes back to the 
ancient Cinderella theme, but fortunately 
with no eye for hidden significances, is 
content to be as light and superficial as 
you please so long as it is amusing. Susi, 
the daughter of professional beggars in 
Prague, falls in love with a wealthy 
young aristocrat and, quite contrary to 
fairy-lore conventions goes to live with 
him, but by the time the step-sisters in the 
form of a father-in-law and an unloved 
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fiancée try to interfere, her own shrewd 
little head has so successfully contrived a 
fortune, that true to form she and her 
prince charming are able to live happily 
ever afterward. VERA KELSEY 


Oruer New Books 


Harvard Miracle Plays, edited by 
Donald Fay Robinson. Samuel 
French: N. Y. 


HE Miracle Plays which for cen- 

turies, within and without the 
churches of almost every country of Eu- 
rope, have retold at Christmas the story 
of the Nativity carry even today a fuller 
measure of modern dramatic quality than 
most of the plays that are especially 
written for the twentieth century Christ- 
mas. The Harvard Dramatic Club has 
for years taken one of the famous miracles 
in English, French, German, Spanish, 
adapting and cutting it where necessary 
to meet the needs of modern playing and 
given it with such success that the Har- 
vard Miracle Play presented in the 
simplest possible form in the old Ger- 
manic Museum has become a tradition in 
which other groups wished to share. 
Donald Fay Robinson, who made the 
translation and adaptation of the German 
play Benediktbeuren for the 1925 pre- 


sentation has gathered together a series of 
the plays used at Harvard and of others 
which he has adapted to like use and 
made them into a very worthwhile vol- 
ume. To the scripts he has added useful 
notes on the best methods of production — 
setting, lighting and costume—for these 
special plays, even including the music of 
the chants. The volume, which begins 
with John Mason Brown’s adaptation of 
The Pageant of the Shearmen and 
Tailors, from the Coventry Cycle, goes 
as far afield for its material as the Um- 
brian, Spanish, Flemish, Provencal, Hes- 
sian Miracles, giving in this way a broad 
variation in mood, method and humor in 
the telling of the tale. 


Stage Lighting, by C. H. Ridge. 
Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 


R. C. H. RIDGE’S valuable hand- 

book, which is concerned with stage- 
craft in general almost as much as with 
stage lighting in particular, has now been 
published in this country a year after its 
first publication in England. Its ten chap- 
ters and copious illustrations explain tech- 
nical terms, wiring systems, theatre de- 
sign and presentation, and conclude with 
a guess about the theatre of the future. A 
selected bibliography on the subject and 
an index are appended. 
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Amphitheatre at Verona, one of the oldest outdoor playhouses 








still used for large scale dramatic productions. 
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As much of the city of Illyria, “‘on the seacoast of Bohemia”’, 
as could be assembled on one outdoor stage, was seen in 
Walter Hartwig’s Manhattan Theatre Camp production of 
Twelfth Night at Peterborough, N. H. The play was 
performed at night against this set designed by Alexander 
Wyckoff. Left, the house of Olivia, on the lower level 
of which the revelry scenes were played. Right, the palace 
of Duke Orsino. Center, upstage, various gateways to 
the city. Downstage, right, the Seawall. 
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Design for a young lady’s room by Joseph Urban 








MODERN INTERIOR DECORATION 
BORROWS DRAMATIC INFLUENCE 
FROM THE THEATRE 


HE theatre is one of the greatest modern economic forces. It is a de- 
i eae factor in establishing fashions throughout the entire pano- 
rama of cultured living. Its influence is powerful in the obviously related 
fields of clothes, accessories, furniture, textiles, and interior decorations. 
Commercial enterprise today recognizes this important economic influence. 
Leading artists of the theatre, because of their training and ability to stir 
the imagination, are being called upon to incorporate the dramatic in 
almost every phase of business and industry. Joseph Urban, for exam- 
ple, brings his vivid theatre sense equally to everything he touches, whether 
it is the young lady’s room pictured above, the new Casino in Central Park, 
the modern rooms in the exhibitions at the Metropolitan Museum or the 
American Designers’ Gallery, the St. Regis Hotel Roof Garden, or the new 
shop for Bedell. Followers of the new movement in the theatre during 
the last ten years have watched the modern trend in decoration, clothes, 
accessories, furniture and the arts. And in adopting much of this mod- 
ernity for themselves they have unconsciously given a great impetus to the 
movement. Thus does the theatre through its modernists, on both sides 
of the footlights, establish finer living modes. | 
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Mac-Kee Photos 


Striking modern effects have 
been obtained by Joseph Ur- 
ban in the interiors for the 
new Casino in Central Park. 
The Ball Room (above) has 
a squared black glass ceiling. 
The wall covering is a silk 
textile in green and_ black 
floral pattern—specially im- 
ported from France by F. 
Schumacher & Co. Chairs of 
black and gold and tables for 
Ballroom and Pavilion were 
executed by ‘Thonet Bros. 
Harmoniously designed car- 
pet was specially woven by 
Hardwick and Magee. 

A silvered ceiling, black glass 
walls, a painted silk wall cov- 
ering and a specially woven 
carpet of blue, green, yellow 
and black design provide a 
modern setting of distinct 
charm for a young lady’s 
room (shown on_ opposite 


page). 
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Sigurd Fischer 





Foyer, Central Park Casino 
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BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


Costumes Publishers 
your show the same as Broad- THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
COSTUME way managers do. Brooks’ Cos- 
tumes are used in practically every New York PUBLISHERS 
production. These same costumes are available for 
your use. 25,000 to choose from. Send list of Successful One Act Plays 
requirements for our proposal. Send for list 


P. 0. Bex 1441 Hartford, Conn. 





Draperies and Settings 





BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 


New Address: 443 West 47th Street, New York 


Scenery and Draperies—Rented—Made to Order— 

Shipped anywhere in the U. S. A. for Private 

Theatricals, Schools, Clubs, Little Theatres, Churches. 

No catalog issued, as all our ideas are original. 
Write for information. 





SCENERY? 


Yes, I have 4,000 Settings for Rent! 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 
THE ONE PLACE IN THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD 


Toward a 

THEATRE LIBRARY 
A brief classified bibliography covering every 
period and country. A review, description, the 
publisher and price of each book are given. 

Paper bound— Price 20 cents. 

THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 

119 West 57th Street, New York 


Schools 


MORRIS SCHOOL OF RHYTHM AND 
NATURAL DANCE, INC. 
Beginners received monthly 
For information address 
LOUISE REVERE MORRIS, Director 
66 Fifth Ave. Algonquin 7787 & 2489 











I.WEISS & SONS 
MFRS.OP 
CURTAINS - DRAPERIES - FURNITURE 
THEATRE & STAGE 


508 West 48rd St. New York 








Lighting Equipment 


Theatrical Fabrics 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 


For Stage Curtains, Drapes and Costumes 
MANUFACTURED AT OUR OWN MILLS 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 
Opposite Friars’ Club 
107 W. 48th St., N. Y., Bryant 9288-89-90 
CHICAGO BRANCH, 6 East Lake Street 








ROSCO GELATINE COLOR MEDIUMS 





ize 20 x 24 
Rosco Colorine liquid dye for coloring 
lamps 
Descriptive booklet ii ple gelatine sheets in 


40 colors mailed upon receipt of ten cents. 


ROSCO LABORATORIES 
367 Hudson Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Mendelsohn’s Textile Corporation 
Headquarters for 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 
156 West 45th St. New York City 
Phones—BRYant 7372-5234 
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Picture number. 


Tea-Talking Barnums..... Warren Nolan 
This Year of Sound ..... John S. Cohen 
The Nature of the Cinema. Andre Levinson 
Cinema Design . VW. Howe Cameron Menzies 








ecial issue on 
a timely 


Theatre Arts for September will be a special Moving 
Prominent authorities in the movy- 
ing picture field contribute interesting articles on the 
important developments which have occurred during 
the past year in this branch of the theatre. 


Partial table of contents 


subject 


Eisenstein and Pudovkin . . Louis Lozowick 


All Talking ........ Richard Watts, Jr. 
Thee Divecter .. cc cccccvcse Monta Bell 
The Industry ...... . Terry Ramsaye 
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Cutting Costs of Light Rehearsals 


i ae Hall Miniature Lighting Equipment used in conjunction with 
stage models is a practical method of saving time and money in 
working out lighting problems before the light rehearsal. Immensely 
helpful for studying right in your own studio the results of mixing 
color in light and the effects of colored light on pigments. Endorsed 
and used by Norman Bel Geddes, Eva Le Gallienne and other leaders 
in the art of the theatre. Write for complete catalog. 


George L. Hall, West Emerson Street, Melrose, Mass. 





























Special... 


consecutive issues 
of 
‘THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


Five years ago when The American for only 


Mercury was started, Mr. Mencken pre- 
dicted that only 10,000 people in America 
would appreciate it. Mr. Mencken was 
wrong. Today there are more than 75,000 
enthusiastic readers. $ 
You know the high type of magazine 
The American Mercury is. You are fully * 
aware that Mr. Mencken is one of the most 
prominent editors in America. Perhaps 
you are not a subscriber. Maybe you 
think $5 a year too much. That is why 
we make this special introductory sub- 
scription offer to you of mine consecutive 
issues of The American Mercury far only $2. 
We want you to see for yourself what this 
magazine really is. This 
offer will not last long and 


we earnestly advise you Mr. H. L. MENCKEN 


Editor of The American 
Mercury. One of the 
leading critics of the 
United States 


to take advantage of it 
NOW. Just tear out and 
mail the coupon. 





THE AMERICAN MERCURY, 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


THE 
Please send me one copy of The Ameri- 
50¢ AMERICAN can Mercury each month for the next 


All Newsstands MERCURY _— os Ss with the July 














———— H. L. MENCKEN, EDITOR 
$5.00 gALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher, 730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK Name........... 
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MONUMENTA SCENICA 
THE ART of the THEATRE 


STAGE SETTINGS, DECORATIONS, 
THEATRICAL COSTUMES, AND 
PAGEANTS OF ALL TIMES AND COUNTRIES 


A Unique and Superb Publication 
In 12 Parts, of which 9 are now ready. 


Indispensable for reference in Libraries, Museums, Schools of Art, 
and to all interested in the Art of the Theatre and Cinema. The 
edition in English limited to 200 copies. 


Reproduced from the 


Originals in the “Theatrical Collection” of 
The Vienna National Library, The Albertina, and 
other collections 


Send for circular 


Price $500.00 





LA ARGENTINA 


A Study in Spanish Dancing 
with thirty-two plates 


BY 
Andre Levinson 


Author of “The Life of Leon Bakst,” 
“Meister des Balletts;’ “La Danse 


au Theatre.” 
Edition Limited to 500 Copies. 


A few special French copies 
autographed by La Argentina. 


PRICE $10.00 





The ART of the DANCE 


by 
ISADORA DUNCAN 


Edited with an introduction, by 
SHELDON CHENEY 


A collection of twenty singularly suggestive 
and informative essays on the art of the 
dance, constituting not only a unique con- 
tribution to the subject but also a trenchant 
document in the history of modern art. 


With thirty-three illustrations by Bakst, 
Bourdelle, Clard, Denis, Grandjouan, von 
Kaulbach, Perrine, Rodin, de Segonzac, 
W alkowitz, Genthe and Steichen. 


Limited Edition .............. $7.50 


Order direct from 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 


Dept. A, 


119 W. 57th St. N. Y. C. 
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THE MASK 





The Illustrated Quarterly 
of the Art of the Theatre 


FOUNDED IN 1908 BY E. GORDON CRAIG. 








The Mask is a rich storehouse of infor- 
mation on Theatre Construction, Theatre 
History and Literature, on Acting, Scen- 
ography, Lighting and Costume: on the old 
Traditions and the New Movement. It 
publishes rare old Prints, splendid archi- 
tectural and topographical Plans, and 
modern Scenic Designs. 


The Mask strives to unite the old Theatre and 
the new. It imitates no other Theatrical Magazine. 
It announces only the names of authoritative 
writers and artists of the day who have been 
willing to write or draw especially for its pages. 
The Mask searches in directions known only to 
itself for ORIGINAL Articles, Documents, Draw- 
ings and Engravings so as to give its subscribers 
rare things unprocurable by any other Theatre 
magazine. 


AMONG THOSE WHO HAVE WRITTEN AND 
DRAWN ESPECIALLY FOR THE MASK ARE: 


John Masefield 

Paul McPharlin 

A. N. Monkhouse 
Allardyce Nicoll 
William Poel 

Klaus Richter 
Lennox Robinson 
George Bernard Shaw 
Errol Sherson 


Max Beerbohm 

R. J. Broadbent 
Bruno Brunelli 
Beresford Chancelior 
Barrett H. Clark 
Gordon Craig 

Ashley Dukes 
Umberto Fracchia 
W. J. Lawrence 


WARDMAN PARK 


HOTEL 


~ WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| THE RESORT HOTEL 


of the 
NATION’S CAPITAL 


Within 10 minutes of 
The White House. 


1200 Sunshine Rooms (All 
outside) with Bath. 
$5.00 SINGLE 
$8.00 DOUBLE 


RIDING - GOLF 
SWIMMING - TENNIS 


SS | 








Aerial Searchlight visible 50 
miles casting its rays from 
our roof. 




















ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.50 post free. 
FINE PAPER EDITION 
With Cover for binding at the end of the year 
$5.00 post free. 


Order through Brentano, New York; The 

Mazuren Co., Tokyo, or any other Book- 

seller; or from our London Representative 

Mr. T. John Glover, 61 Chancery Lane; 
or direct from: 


THE MASK PUBLISHERS 
BOX 444, FLORENCE, ITALY 

















Write for Special Summer Rates 


HARRY WARDMAN, Pres. 
L. G. MOORE, Mng. Dir. 
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ROBERT W. BERGMAN 


Painter of 


Hold Everything 
The Little Show 


Follow Thru 
The Perfect Alibi 


Becky Sharp 
142 West 39th Street, N. Y. 

















SAMUEL FRENCH 


New Plays 


For Little Theatres, 
Schools and Colleges 


Over a hundred new titles now 
ready. Send for our latest lists. 





THE 
STORY OF THE THEATRE 


by Glenn Hughes 
Price, $5.00 


YOUR STAGE LIGHTING 


—problems may be answered by the use of our 
seientifically designed and highly efficient stage light- 
ing units. It has been demonstrated that our 9” 
Cube Box Lights are versatile and fill many exact- 
ing requirements. 

Our “Soft-Edge’’ group has grown from two sizes 
of incandescent Spot Lights to at present include 
Teaser and Tormentor hoods. These modern units 
are all giving new and unique features to the art 
of stage illumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 
Theatrical Designers and Lighting Engineers 


71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 














SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 
Send for our new Catalogue 
THOS. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 





Pauline Sutorius Aird 


Marjorie Seligman 


The 
DRAMA BOOK 
SHOP, INC. 

29 West 47th Street 
New York City 

: RECENT COLLECTIONS 


PLAYS OF MOLNAR $6.00 
PLAYS OF BARRIE 5.00 
GREAT MODERN BRITISH PLAYS 

ed. J. W. Marriott 4.00 


REPRESENTATIVE MODERN PLAYS 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
ed. R. A. Cordell 3.90 
PLAYS OF GALSWORTHY 2.50 











OGLE, TINNIN, BROWN, Inc. 
WARDMAN PARK THEATRE 


Washington, D. C. 
Exclusive Management 
E. H. SOTHERN 
in Dramatic Recitals 


Tour for 1929-1930 now Booking for 
The Percival Vivian Pastoral Players 
in a Repertory of Open Air Shakespearean Plays 
Summer Season of 1929 now Booking 


The Junior Theatre of Washington 
at Wardman Park Theatre and on Tour 
Season of 1929-30 opens October 1st 
in connection School of the Theatre 
limited to twenty entrants. George Vivian, Director 





GLOSSARY OF STAGE 
LIGHTING 


BY 
STANLEY R. McCANDLESS 
Instructor of Stage Lighting, Department of Drama, 
Yale University 
Contains full information on General Terms of 
Stage Lighting, Location of Lights, Types of In- 
struments, Switchboard, and Accessories. An in- 
valuable manual for Theatre workers. 


Paper bound. Price 35 cents. Special pricea on 
class orders. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
119 West 57th St. New York City 
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A Thought on 
Country Clothes 


HE Major is often amused by the exaggerated air 
of nonchalance which so many men affect 





in the country. His personal preference 

runs to apparel which, while frankly more 

carefree than in town, is nevertheless 
impeccable for the occasion. 


His ideas on country clothes have been 
reproduced with the utmost fidelity 


by 
SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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